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BOOKS AND IDEAS 


The meaning of courage 


PROFILES IN COURAGE. By Senator 
John F. Kennedy. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. $3.50. 


This volume is a credit to Massachusetts 
and to the Senate of the United States. It 
is mainly an effort to determine the nature 
of political courage by citing or reporting 
examples of courageous political behavior 
in the “lives of celebrated Americans.” 

“Many readers will be content to be in- 
spired by the individual accounts of cour- 
ageous Senators. They will be aided in 
doing so by the clarity and interest of Sen- 
ator Kennedy’s style which is unpreten- 
tiously effective. 

But to leave the work at this level is to 
overlook its greatest potential value. All the 
individual accounts of courage lead up to 
an essay on “the meaning of courage.” He 
points out that “It is when the politician 
loves neither the public good nor himself, 
or when his love for himself is limited and 
[he] is satisfied by the trappings of office, 
that the public interest is badly served. And 
it is when his regard for himself is so high 
that his own self-respect demands he fol- 
low the path of courage and conscience that 
all benefit.” 

The emphasis upon self-respect in polit- 
ics—in looking at oneself and feeling that 
one has done the right thing—is in one 
sense a commonplace. But it is a common- 
place which is rarely given a local habitation 
and a home—it is preached in vague gener- 
alities or as exhortation to somebody else. It 
is because Senator Kennedy succeeds in 
relating the general to the particular that he 
succeeds in what I take to be his basic 
effort. 

I am not sure whether Senator Kennedy’s 
success is great or limited in this effort. At 
a minimum (unlike most writers on topics 
such as this), he raises freshly and vigor- 
ously some pertinent and significant ques- 
tions: whether he gets answers which fit, 
answers which make sense, I am not alto- 
gether sure. I suspect one would have to 
test out his ideas over a period of years to 
judge this. However, in the final analysis, 
the book may fail to grapple effectively with 
the problems it raises. 

It fails to specify the degree of conceiv- 
able tactical effect in its treatment of Sen- 
ators Taft, Norris, and Adams, and in all 
three of these cases, Senator Kennedy does 
not make clear whether they could have 
reasonably hoped to make a difference in 
the situation by the courses they respec- 
tively pursued. 

Yet surely this is the nub of the matter. 
The distinction between “independence for 
the sake of . . . excessively proud and stub- 
born adherence to one’s own personal con- 
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victions” and true courage must lie pre-~ 


cisely in the possibility that what one says 
or does can make a difference in terms of 
the facts as one knows them. 

Put more generally, Mr. Kennedy has 
failed to define adequately the conditions 
of time and place which distinguish true 
courage from foolhardiness, valor from ob- 
stinacy—or so I judge. This perhaps can 
hardly be asked for in specific terms; but 
we can ask that the kinds of questions to 
ask about factors of time and place be indi- 
cated. 

Senator Kennedy suggests almost periph- 
erally that “these problems do not con- 
cern politics alone” but he might perhaps 
make his discussion of more general use if 
he were to elaborate on this point with 
specific examples. 

Such a discussion might relate the par- 
ticular problems of Senators to the situ- 
ations faced by those of us who may never 
become Senators and therefore make Sen- 


atorial courage—and cowardice—more ex- 
plicable to us. In other words, ideally half 
a book on Senatorial courage would be 
followed by another half book on profes- 
sional courage—and the two welded to- 
gether. 

Senator Kennedy as a skilled and lucid 
writer has understandably chosen the rel- 
atively dramatic acts of courage. But as 
one follows the deliberations and actions 
of Congress one wonders whether in the 
less dramatic aspects of-its job—in the re- 
fusal to “go along” with the senior members 
of one’s party against the opposition in a 
close committee vote, in the refusal to 
spend all one’s time on vote-getting, per- 
sonal service, and local legislation—cour- 
age is not also shown? Could not some ex- 
amples of undramatic courage have been 
added? Certainly this sort of addition would 
have fitted into a treatment of professional 
and civic courage more comprehensively 
and would have added to the scope of the 
work. 

It should be observed that essentially my 
comments are requests for a more exten- 
sive, more complete treatment—and as 
such in themselves are a tribute to the 
value of Senator Kennedy’s work. 

LEWIS A. DEXTER 
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Each day a preparation 
for eternity 


THE GRANDEUR AND MISERY OF 
MAN. By David E. Roberts. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $3. 


Just a year ago the friends and associates 
of Professor David Roberts were saddened 
to hear that this gifted young theologian had 
died in his sleep. But David Roberts has 
been made to live again in the words he 
spoke to bring light to the spiritual darkness 
of us all. His wife, Elinor N. Roberts (aided 
by Professor Robert McAfee Brown and his 
wife), has given us a posthumous book of 
sermons, chapel talks, and meditations, aptly 
entitled The Grandeur and Misery of Man. 

It’s a good title, not only for the particular 
chapter that bears those words, but to sum 
up Dave Roberts’ message, for he knew each 
—the grandeur and the misery. For while 
his thoughts and accomplishments were on 
the highest level, he learned misery by the 
illness that broke his body in those latter 
years. 

In his sensitive introduction, Dr. Paul 
Tillich notes that “among the last words I 
heard him speak a few days before his death 
were: ‘If I ever should become healthy again 
I will be able to say what the demonic is.’ 
He was not allowed to, but those who read 
his sermons (as well as his theological 
works) cannot fail to recognize that he knew 
the demonic, namely, powers in soul and 
society against which the good will even of 
the very best of us is without power. He 
knew the nature of these powers in many 


individuals, including himself. He experi- 
enced them in history and he realized that 
only the power of grace can overcome them. 
He knew that this power is not at anyone’s 
disposal, but that one can keep oneself open 
to it. And it is for such an openness that all 
of his sermons call.” 

It was this direct experience of grandeur 
and misery in life, this high success and this 
abundance of trouble, that enabled Dave 
Roberts to say with conviction: “In this 
world ye have tribulation, but be not dis- 
mayed, for I have overcome the world.” 

There is an authentic Christian message 
in this book, a message of hope and recon- 
ciliation, of faith and of love. Note the fine 
communion meditation, “Bringing and Re- 
ceiving”: What, then do we receive? We re- 
ceive a memory, a presence, and a future. 
We do this in remembrance of Him, for the 
blessed assurance of His presence, and to 
show the Lord’s death till He come. Here 
our chastening memories, our faltering 
present decisions, and our misgivings about 
the future undergo a transfiguration. Our 
personal histories and human history are 
taken up into the forgiving power of God, 
who is Alpha and Omega. By memory we 
find Him in the Man of Nazareth: by hope 
we find Him in the pledge of His coming 
again: by faith we find Him here, now. The 
transitoriness of our lives is tied together by 
the abiding presence of God in Jesus Christ. 

Each chapter deals in similar fashion with 
the noble heights to which man aspires and 
often, by God’s grace, attains; and as well 
the abysmal depths to which, in despair and — 
degradation, he all too easily descends. 
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Probably the best is “Spiritual Rebirth,” al- ° 


though it is rivaled by “The Christmas 
Story.” 

In all these pages Dave Roberts lives 
again, speaking to us even more eloquently 
than when he walked among men. Most 
piquant and powerful, however, are the brief 
prayers that bring each chapter to a close 
and speak to the conditions of all of us. The 
last one in the book is like a benediction to 
Dave’s life: “Almighty God, our Father, 
teach us so to live that each day’s task may 
be a preparation for eternity. Make us ready, 
through trust in Thee, for whatever struggles 
and sorrows lie ahead.” 

CARL HERMANN VOSS 


The World Council at 
Evanston reappraised 


EVANSTON: AN INTERPRETATION. 
By James H. Nichols. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $2. 

WHAT DID THE WORLD COUNCIL 
SAY TO YOU? By Harold A. Bosley. 
Nashville: Abingdon. $2. 


These two slim volumes cannot help but 
substantiate the conviction of this reviewer 
that for every one time we Unitarians criti- 
cize the theology of the World council, 
three times we should thank God for the 
existence of the World Council—and try 
to cooperate with it unofficially in every way 
we are allowed. We religious liberals can 
well emulate the theological ferment and 
the social concern of the World Council. 

Both books tell the now familiar story 
of what happened at the Second Assembly 
of the World Council held in the summer 
of 1954 in Evanston. The Nichols volume is 
the more scholarly and readable. But the best 
story of the Assembly can be found either 
in the special issue of The Christian Cen- 
tury for September 22, 1954—-when the As- 
sembly was still fresh—or The Evanston Re- 
port of proceedings (published by Harpers) 
—when the Assembly was in official per- 
spective. HOMER A. JACK 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


Censorship and Cooperation 


Out of the week-long series of speeches 
with which the Tenth Anniversary of the 
founding of the United Nations was cele- 
brated in June, 1955, I recall the speaker 
who said that it is not so much the Char- 
ter that needs revision as it is that we need 
revision in the minds of men. In his recent 
book, THE RIGHT TO READ (Beacon 
Press, $3.50), Paul Blanshard makes a simi- 
lar observation: “It seems self-evident that 
it is the mind of the people that must be 
changed before fundamental freedom can 
be achieved.” 

This is so in every area which is consid- 
ered sacrosanct by some group—often a 
small but noisy group composed of people 
who want freedom only for themselves and 
for their own ideas. That church schools 
and libraries should control the books avail- 
able to their own clientele is, of course, 
their own affair, even if deplorable. That 
they should as assiduously seek to control 
your reading and mine is an unpardonable 
breach of the freedom that should be en- 
joyed by every citizen under the guarantees 
of the Constitution. Such control is the sort 
of activity which should be recognized as 
tolerable only under any one of the various 
forms of totalitarian thought-control sys- 
tems. This is a form of censorship for which 
every citizen should be constantly on the 
lookout. For this, there is no better prep- 
aration than to read Mr. Blanshard’s book 
which explores the subject historically, as 
well as in its current phases. 

This is one reason why we and why the 
world of religious thinkers, should be grate- 
ful for the books published and distributed 
by Beacon Press; not only a book such as 
THE RIGHT TO READ, but, I mention 
three that come to mind as answering the 
objections made by Mr. Blanshard to the 
general run of religious books, William Alva 
Gifford’s THE SEEKERS: WHY CHRIS- 
TIAN ORTHODOXY IS OBSOLETE 
($4.50); Dr. Phillips Osgood’s RELIGION 
WITHOUT MAGIC ($3.00), which I 
never tire of recommending and of which 
the jacket comment says rightly, “His sur- 
gery is not always gentle, but it never for- 
gets its final curative purpose: a religion 
without magic”; and THE RELIGION OF 
AN INQUIRING MIND by Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote ($3.50). 

Conrad Wright’s, THE BEGINNINGS 
OF UNITARIANISM IN AMERICA 
(Starr King Press, $4.00), has appeared on 
the “Bookshelf” so frequently that I hesi- 
tate to mention it again. Still, the amusing 
story he tells of one William Bentley is so 
apropos that I shall take a chance. In No- 
vember, 1787, Mr. Bentley jotted down a 
reminder in his diary under the heading: 
“The danger of Loan of Books, for whose 
sentiments you wish not to be accountable.” 
He had lent a copy of Tindal to “Capt. Jo. W. 
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upon the solemn promise of a private ex- 
amination.” The Captain hid it under a pil- 
low, where it was “found by a woman, lent 
to an Aunt, read before her husband, and 
by him reported to Col. Carlton.” Luckily, 
the book was retrieved before the Colonel 
got his hands on it. On another occasion, 
Mr. Bentley lent a copy of Ethan Allen’s 
Reason the Only Oracle of Man, also under 
solemn promise of secrecy. But it was lent 
to a second man who inconveniently died 
while the book was in his possession. While 
there, he records: Jt was examined with 
horror by his female relations. By them 
conveyed to a Mr. Williams, whose shop 
is remarkable for news, and there examined, 
viewed as an awful curiosity by hundreds, 
connected with a report that I encouraged 
infidelity . . . and a terrible opposition to 
me fixed in the minds of the devout and 
ignorant multitude. Beware of the third 
time. 

I ran upon William Bentley again in a 
book by Michael Kraus, published by Cor- 
nell University Press for the American His- 
torical Association: THE ATLANTIC 
CIVILIZATION: EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY ORIGINS. William Bentley of 
Salem “promoted interest in American- 
German relations years before George 
Ticknor ‘discovered’ German culture” (ob- 
viously a reference to Van Wyck Brooks’ 
Flowering of New England). Indeed, “as 
far back as the 17th century many books 
by German authors were found in New 
England libraries.” 

Mr. Bentley was also interested in music, 
and, with Samuel Holyoke, “organized a 
choral group at Salem and gave concerts 
of German music.” Thus he earned his im- 
mortality in the interchange of culture in 
the eighteenth century. This book gives a 
fascinating account of this interchange of 
learning, in™ science, literature, music, 
graphic arts, medicine, and reform move- 
ments, to list a few of the “focal ideas of 
the 18th century [which] profoundly in- 
fluenced and were profoundly influenced by 
the colonization of the new world.” 

The story of American artists who won 
fame on the other side of the Atlantic is 
too well known to repeat here. In the ac- 
count of scientific relations, the author 
brings the period so vividly alive that the 
fact of cooperation among men and na- 
tions in all scientific fields of knowledge is 
impressive. “In science of every kind men 
should consider themselves as citizens of 
the whole world,’ Dr. Benjamin Rush of 
Philadelphia wrote to a British “friend of 
America,” Richard Price. 

Even war “was held to be no bar to an 
exchange of scientific communications be- 
tween citizens of opposing countries.” Dur- 
ing the earlier war between the French and 
English, “Naturalists in both countries had 


agreed to return specimens that had been 
captured by enemy warships.” While at war, 
an English Captain permitted a scientist 
who was returning to France with a vast 
collection of plants, to run the blockade! 
In 1795, Sir John Sinclair, président of 
the English Board of Agriculture and cor- 


- respondent of Washington and other dis- 


tinguished Americans, proposed a plan of 
agricultural cooperation “to embrace all 
Europe and the United States; his hope was 
that scientific communications would be ex- 
changed among the agricultural depart- 
ments of every nation.” 

Outstanding among all these cooperative 
exchanges are, of course, the contributions 
of the botanists, of whom John Bartram 
and his son, William, are best known. The 
names of many are immortalized in the 
botanical names of varieties they collected. 
Linnaeus had immeasurable help in the 
development of his famous system. “We 
are all devoted to the love of exotic plants, 
especially those from America,” he wrote 
to a friend. 

Traveling at its best, as we know, was 
difficult, yet in that century of enlighten- 
ment, scientists cooperated in the study of 
of currents and development of aids to bet- 
ter navigation. Many young men from the 
colonies went to Edinburgh for higher 
training as doctors. In later years, one of 
these, Samuel Bard, while discussing with 
Benjamin Rush a matter then in dispute, 
recalled, in reminiscent mood, that contro- 
versy spurred the discussion of new ideas: 
“I very well remember,” he said, “we al- 
ways fared the better at Edinburgh when 
our masters quarrelled.” 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 
Cnt op 
Greetings, and an 
invitation from England 
To Register readers: 

Once again I beg to invite American and 
Canadian Unitarians and Universalists who 
are Europe-bound this coming summer to 
join one or other of the following British 
Unitarian holiday tours which I am organ- 
izing. 

July 2-13, Lugano and the Italian Lakes; 
August 4-17, Norway, Bergen, Oslo, and the 
Hardanger fjord; August. 13-24, Davos, the 
Swiss sun-soaked “valley of Enchantment,” 
visiting Austria, Italy, Lichtenstein, and the 
Albert Schweitzer College at Chur. Very 
reasonable and inclusive prices from England 
back to England. ~ 

I remember, with very great pleasure, 
meeting the “American pilgrims to the 
shrines of European dissent” last summer. 
They and my party met on the steps of 
Geneva Cathedral as guests of the Swiss 
Liberal Protestant Union and what a mar- 
vellous day we enjoyed together! The Swiss 
hospitality was overwhelming and the Anglo- 
American fellowship was both inspiring and 
enriching. : 

Maybe we shall meet the “Pilgrims” again 
this year. We English Unitarians send them 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Christianity, Unitarians and ‘ethical 


superiority —semantic tail-chasing”? 


To the Register: 

I am moved to disagree with the article 
“Are Unitarians Christians?” in the Feb- 
ruary issue, although it is with some trepi- 
dation that I oppose so eminent an author- 
ity as Prof. Paul A. Schilpp of Northwestern 
University. It seems to me that some of Dr. 
Schilpp’s assumptions are incorrect and that 
he in turn draws wrong conclusions from 
them. 

To formulate a definition of Christianity 
it is necessary to look at the historical rec- 
ord of Christianity and be able to differ- 
entiate it from other religions, and not 
rely entirely upon a modern federation such 
as the World Council of Churches al- 
though it should be taken into considera- 
tion. It is nothing new to state that if the 
religion of Jesus is Christianity there has 
been little or no Christianity since Jesus’ 
day, and if what has come down through 
the centuries as Christianity is Christianity, 
then Jesus was not a Christian. I think as 
good a definition as any is one rejected by 
Dr. Schilpp: “A Christian is one who be- 
lieves that Jesus of Nazareth, called Christ, 
was God.” Unitarians, therefore, are not 
Christians, because they do not so believe. 

Belief in the deity of Jesus is the very 
central and essential part of Christianity; it 
is the one distinctive element which sets it 
apart from Judaism and all other religions. 
The belief in God and immortality are also 
essential elements of Christianity, but these 
do not differentiate Christianity from 
other theistic religions. Certainly “Love thy 
neighbor” is not unique to Christianity, for 
the Golden Rule is found in all religions— 
theistic and nontheistic alike. Dr. Schilpp 
“says Unitarians deny the deity of Christ (I 
think “Jesus” a better name in this connec- 
tion) “in the interest of overcoming sheer 
mythology.” He forgets, however, that 
“mythology” to us has been “theology” 
throughout Christian history down to the 
orthodox present! This “mythology” or 
“theology” started with St. Paul, the real 
founder of Christianity. It was, indeed, quite 
general in the Graeco-Roman world in 
which Christianity had its beginning, chiefly 
in the mystery religions, and it forms a 
large part of orthodox Christian doctrine 
even today. Jesus probably knew nothing of 


this, but even he accepted demonic posses- 


Aon as the —cause—oldiscase and other be: 
liefs of his time. The name Christianity his- 


torically has not meant the religion of Jesus 
but the mystery religion about Jesus 


(Christ) as the savior God. The religion 


of Jesus has always been heretical through- 
out Christian history. 
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Dr. Schilpp is willing to decide the ques- 
tion on the basis of “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” I agree, and here are some of 
the “fruits.” Back in 1929 a Christian min- 
ister named Kirby Page wrote a book en- 
titled Jesus or Christ: a Study in Contrasts. 
Of course in one small book he does not 
give the entire unsavory record, but he out- 
lines the bloody history of murders, wars 
and Crusades dating from Constantine, the 
first Christian ruler, and the persecutions, 
massacres and tortures by Christians of 
Jews, heretics and witches. He mentions the 
asceticism and immorality of the Christian 
clergy and ecclesiastical corruption, and the 
institutions Christianity has upheld such as 
feudalism, the divine right of kings, the In- 
dustrial Revolution, and slavery. He men- 
tions also the Christian road-block of civi- 
lization and science. In these “honorable” 
fruits there has been little to choose be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, except that 
Catholics have been with us longer. Today, 
and for a good many years back, prison 
statistics show that the number of prisoners 
in penitentiaries vary directly in relation to 
their Christian orthodoxy, Catholics leading 
the list, and Jews and Unitarians following 
behind the Christians, and practically no 
agnostics or atheists. I shouldn’t think that 
Unitarians would want to have such a heri- 
tage and to juggle history and words to try 
to claim it! 

Dr. Schilpp says that “Mahatma Gandhi 
was a true Christian, despite the fact that 
during his entire life he always refused to 
be called one,” and he quotes as evidence a 
statement by Gandhi on British imperialism 
to the effect that India should get rid of 
British imperialism but not hate the British. 
On the same basis Robert G. Ingersoll, “the 
Great Agnostic,” was a true Christian (as 
indeed some misguided Christians have 
called him). Ingersoll said in his lecture 
“What Must We Do To Be Saved?” (1880): 
“I hate Presbyterianism, but I know hun- 
dreds of splendid Presbyterians . . . I hate 
Methodism and yet I know hundreds of 
splendid Methodists. I hate Catholicism, 
and like Catholics. I hate insanity but not 
the insane.” But to call Gandhi and Inger- 
soll and every other “high minded” and 
ethical person in world history a Christian 
is to misuse facts and words. Christianity 
far from having any monopoly of virtue has 
shown precious little of it in history. To 
make such claims is to insult most of the 
human race of the past and present, includ- 
ing some of the greatest men and women 
who ever lived. This Christian claim to 


ethical superiority is no different in spirit 
than the Nazi claim to “Nordic” or “Aryan” 
superiority, and we know how false that 
was, as well as how disastrous it has been 
to the world. The Christian claim to ethical 
superiority is largely on paper, and it is by 
their fruits that we really know them! Uni- 
tarians do not belong with them.—sHERMAN 
D. WAKEFIELD, New York 


To the Register: 

Is not the perpetual belaboring of the 
question, “Are Unitarians Christians?” a 
peculiarly meaningless semantic tail-chas- 
ing? George Washington’s use of the works 
of Tom Paine would keep the [American] 
Legion from admitting him to be a hundred 
per cent American; churches employing the 
word “catholic” to describe themselves are 
among the denominations least tolerant of 
any others; their Most Catholic and Most 
Christian majesties were at least as great 
and bigoted scoundrels as any persons of 
their times: I personally never worry over 
the fact that the communist countries pro- 
fess to be the sole operators of democracies. 
Why should we care how we fit inside or 
outside of a term employed by groups whose 
premises we do not accept? We know what 
we are or hope to be; are we trying to crawl 
into some profitable category by pasting a 
label on ourselves? Did the Old Testament 
prophets carefully label themselves “Jew”? 
Can we pretend to be sincere in our claims 
to judge all mankind only by standards of 
righteousness and worry whether our own 
little souls are tagged “A Soul of Distinc- 
tion—Dry clean; do not launder”?—HENRY 
WILLIAM KAUFMANN, Mont Clare, Pa. 


Objects to conception 


of ‘reformed Christians’ 


To Register readers: 

Sidney Mead and I were students in the 
Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago at the same time. I had thought that 
we might have had some meeting of minds, 
but I find his article on “Unitarianism and 
the Great Tradition” profoundly disap- 
pointing. ... 

He says we can be nothing but reformed 
Christians because the Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition is “the rock from which we are hewn, 
the pit from which it was digged.” What an 
unfortunate metaphor that is. Men and 
women are not images hewed from unyield- 
ing rock. They are living organisms, im- 
pressionable, capable of transformation and 
re-creation. Just because I, like Sidney 
Mead, was brought up a fundamentalist 
Protestant does not mean I am stuck there 
the rest of my life. The same impression- 
ability that enabled me to absorb Chris- 
tianity when a child now enables me to 
absorb the spirit and traditions of other 
philosophies and religions of the world... . 

He says we liberals “must not expect to 
invent or create a new religion for Ameri- 
cans.” This is the bunk, and it is a counsel 
of defeat. The old forms are dead, or so 
some of us are convinced, and we either 
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EDITORIAL 


Urban Church Pioneering 


Unitarian churches that remain, or become newly estab- 
lished, in the downtown sections of large cities are religious 
and social pioneers, upon whose work much depends. It is 
a commonplace development, and a perfectly natural one, 
for churches that contain or seek to enlist white-collar 
members to locate themselves in outlying districts, where 
the professional and business classes now so largely live. 
Liberal religious groups will continue to consist largely, for 
a long time to come, of people from these classes; but it 
is obvious that a truly vital, representative church cannot 
be confined to them. Church locations, and accompanying 
transportation arrangements, that discourage others from 
attending can be justified only if adequate provision is 
made elsewhere for liberal religious centers that are gen- 
uinely open to all and that stand in a close relationship to 
the outlying body. 

The problem of maintaining urban churches, inclusive of 
all classes, is intensified by the continued migration of 
Negroes to the cities, especially in the North. Until the time, 
decades hence, when racial integration extends to occupa- 
tional opportunity and to housing, the centers of metro- 
politan areas will contain increasing percentages of colored 
people; and a representative church where the working 
classes live will be correspondingly composed of them. A 
more critical need than the extension of liberal religion to 
all occupational and economic levels, as inter-racial con- 
tacts increase, can scarcely be imagined. 


Under commonly prevailing urban conditions, the finan- 
cial support of a downtown church, from which many of 
the more prosperous families withhold their membership 
because of the greater convenience of more accessible 
churches, it is a difficult aspect of the over-all problem. A 
method of dealing with it that should not be overlooked, as 
“extension” takes place or new downtown centers are estab- 
lished, is the creation of a federated form of organization, 
through which burdens and benefits are shared throughout 
an area, By this means, the integration of diversified groups 
can be accomplished, even while convenience is served. In 
the smaller urban areas, moreover, as the congestion of 
buildings near the center lessens, the location of a single 
church should not be planned without reference to the fact 
that the middle of town will remain at least as accessible 
as any outlying location. Whatever may be the geographical 
distribution of the existing membership, the church of the 
future should draw from all areas; and the parking of mem- 
bers’ automobiles can surely be provided anywhere through 
the exercise of an ingenuity that is not beyond our capacity! 

R.F.F, 


The Illusion of Security 


On April 10, 1912, the White Star Line’s great new ship 
the “Titanic” left Southampton on her maiden voyage to 
New York. She was one of the wonders of the time. The 
new liner was 882 feet long, 66,000 tons burden, and could 
make between 24 and 25 knots. Her cargo included a price- 
less copy of the Rubdiyét of Omar Khayyam, and her list 
of passengers read like a page from the Social Register. Shc 
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could carry about 3,000 people, but she had lifeboats for 
only a fraction of that number. But this didn’t really matter, 
for the new ship was labelled “unsinkable.” Watertight com- 
partments had been built into her hull, and any two of them 
could be punctured and the ship could still float. __ 

At 11:40 p.m. on April 14, 1912, the ufsinkable 
“Titanic” struck an iceberg which sliced through the hull, 
opening up the watertight compartments, and the unsink- 
able ship began to sink. Her lifeboats could carry 1,178 
people. On this Sunday night there were 2,207 passengers 
aboard. At 2:20 A.M. the ship’s stern pointed skyward like 
a giant finger, and gathering speed, the “Titanic” plunged 
to the bottom of the Atlantic. The final comment is made in 
the closing lines of E. J. Pratt’s narrative poem on the dis- 
aster: 

And out there in the starlight, with no trace 
Upon it of its deed but the last wave ; 
From the Titanic fretting at its base, 

Silent, composed, ringed by its icy broods, 
The gray shape with the palaeolithic face 
Was still the master of the longitudes. 


By 8:50 A.M. it was all over. The last of 705 survivors had 
been pulled out of the freezing sea, and in a few days, a 
shocked world knew that the unsinkable ship was sunk. 
What could be more ironic than a crewman’s reply to a 
passenger boarding the ship at Southampton asking, “Is 
this ship really unsinkable?” “Yes, lady,” he answered, 
“God Himself could not sink this ship.” The illusion of 
security! 

In the nearly fifty years that have passed since this tragic 
event, there have been many shocks to our complacency, 
not the least of which were two World Wars. But the story 
of the sinking of the “Titanic” still strikes us as a remark- 
able parable of the human situation. Security in any real 
sense is an illusion in all areas of life. George F. Kennan, 
former United States Ambassador to Soviet Russia, has 
recently reminded us that in the realm of international 
affairs, “the quest for absolute security is self-defeating.” 

Nor is it otherwise in our personal existence, which is 
constantly attended by the possibility of illness, accident, 
and tragedy. Here again we are reminded that “to be human 
is to be in danger.” Our age is probably no more insecure 
than any other in the past. Men have made it an age of 
anxiety by worshiping security as a fetish, an idol. A full 
and radical acceptance of the inherent insecurity of life 
is both the beginning of wisdom, and the roots of a living 
faith that will sustain us, come what may. 

A. deM. C. 


Congress and Contributions 


The eighty-fourth Congress may be remembered for 
daring to diagnose and treat a major political malignancy. 
The chance stems not only from the new, bipartisan com- 
mittee with its broad investigatory powers, but also from 
long-studied and long-ignored remedial plans. 

The leadership of neither party is enthusiastic about the 
Opportunity, especially in this election year, but the surprise 


outcome of the bitterly fought Natural Gas Bill has set the 


stage. The President’s veto message, somewhat ambivalent 
on the issue itself, was forthright in denouncing the “arro- 
gant” activities of certain lobbyists for the bill. This, of 
course, referred explicitly to the $2,500 campaign gift of a 
Nebraska oil man offered to Senator Case of South Dakota. 
Senator Case’s revelation not only defeated the bill, but 
turned flood lights on the lobbyists and, indirectly, on the 

politicians’ major headache, the high cost of campaigns. — 
In 1946, after a Senate investigation of lobbying, a law 

was passed which required first, the registration of persons 
(Editorials continued on page 34) 
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HORIZONS 


Professionalism and the Ministry 


There are few words in the language, when rightly used, 
that have nobler significance than the word “professional.” 
It implies competence in a special field, based upon long 
training and experience; it implies a disinterested spirit 
that is more concerned with service than with pecuniary 
rewards; and it implies the acceptance of a set of ethical 
standards that are rigorous and paramount over every per- 
sonal or private consideration. It also, I think, implies an 
obligation to do what one can to enlist promising youths in 
one’s own calling and to help to the best of one’s ability 
and resources in their education and apprenticeship. Given 
its proper meaning, the word “professional” is a magnificent 
word. 

But if you add three letters to it, you can somehow 
destroy almost all its admirable qualities. When you use 
the word “professionalism,” you degrade the whole idea. 
Professionalism is, indeed, precisely what. every genuine 
professional man or woman detests above everything else 
in the area of his or her career. It is a blight and a poison, 
smothering self-respect and destroying idealism. And it 
does its deadly work with so smooth a subtlety that its 
victims sometimes are beyond any hope of cure before they 
realize that anything has happened to them. The snare of 
professionalism is one of those insidious traps for human 
nature that St. Paul referred to as “the wiles of the devil.” 

Deadly as it is in any profession, it is of even more dread- 
ful portent when it appears in the profession of the ministry; 
and there is no place where it appears more often or in more 
cunningly devised disguises. Partly because of the nature of 
his calling, a minister is peculiarly liable to the attacks of 
professionalism and is in a high degree vulnerable to its 
persuasive influence. To withstand its assaults he must put 
on “the whole armor of God”; and if he happens to have 
achieved any measure of what the world calls success, his 
peril is increased a hundredfold. Any minister worth his 
salt knows what it means to pray the words of Jesus, “Lead 
us not into temptation,” and as he repeats them he will very 
often have this special temptation in mind. 
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Salutary Reminders 


In my own experience I have a vivid recollection of a 
conversation with a college student who came to me to ask 
whether a certain course of conduct on his part would be 
“right or wrong.” After we had talked it over for a con- 
siderable time, without my having expressed any judgment 
but with the obvious feeling on his part that I probably 
considered it “wrong,” he got up to leave and said, “But 
of course you are a professional idealist.” The unspoken 
implication was that I had a closed mind on the subject— 
closed because I was the official representative of a fixed 
point of view. I don’t know whether that student ever gave 
another thought to our conversation, but I know that I 
have thought of his final remark a great many times and 
always with the uneasy suspicion that he might have been 
nearer right than I like to believe. 

Then there was the graduate student—a girl—who had 
heard me preach in a University church and came to me 
after the service and said, “If I ask you a real question, can 
you give me an honest answer?” What hit me right between 
the eyes was that word “can.” She didn’t say “will you?” 
but “can you?” I wonder. And I have wondered at least a 
hundred times since. As John Middleton Murry said a long 
time ago, it is a difficult matter to be honest. “One’s capacity 
for self-deception is almost infinite.” Perhaps one might 
define “professionalism” in the ministry as the habit of 
forgetting —and ultimately ignoring—the difficulty of being 
honest. 

The minister is fortunate who at frequent intervals has 
the salutary experience—and it comes with special effec- 
tiveness from young people—of being directly or indirectly 
accused of professionalism. To the extent to which he recog- 
nizes the charge as well founded, he has a chance to cure 
himself; if it is not well founded, it can still stir useful soul- 
searching; only if it is a matter of indifference to him is 
he beyond hope! 


Our Unitarian Tradition 


We Unitarian ministers have a very great advantage in 
the tradition of our fellowship that expects its ministers to 
be honest with themselves, their congregations, and the 
outside world, even if their honesty means sharp and deep 
disagreement with the things that are commonly believed 
among us. To be sure, our people expect us to combine 
honesty with as much intelligence, good sense, and tactful- 
ness as we can manage to muster. Honesty that is stupid, 
or ill-mannered, or unduly self-assured will not be satisfac- 
tory—-of course. But the amazing extent to which Unitarian 
congregations will not only tolerate the honest expression 
of opinions by their ministers, but positively encourage it, 
is one of the glories of our churches. We ministers are apt 
to take this attitude for granted, and experience certainly 
shows that we can count on it almost always; but it might 
be just as well to admit to ourselves that it is a great asset 
in our own efforts to keep professionalism at a minimum. 
Compared with the ministry of some other churches, ours 
is fortunate indeed; and this lays upon us a special responsi- 
bility. I believe that we recognize this, and respond to it. 
This is one of the chief reasons why we should be a proud 
and happy body of ministers. F.M.E. 
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Unity in a compartmentalized society 


Can unity and group responsibility be found in a 


society dominated by a ‘fast-moving technology? — 


THE NEW SEARCH for unity is in- 
deed an old one. It is new only in the 
sense that classical or medieval solutions 
will not suffice; they must come to terms 
with expanding science. Science, having 
taken command in the physical and bio- 
logical world, is now the dominant force 
in the evolution of culture-patterns. 

Through international agreement, but- 
tressed by a new intercultural force— 
which is the fear of death for the living 
world—we may gain the time for new 
freedoms and new achievements. We 
may, at any rate, again have the chance 
to make good somewhere between the 
supreme errors of anarchy and abso- 
lutism; we may yet be happy without in- 
sisting upon First Causes, without know- 
ing The Truth. 


Adjust or perish? 

In the words of Bertrand Russell: Sci- 
ence and the techniques to which it has 
given rise have changed human life dur- 
ing the last hundred and fifty years more 
than it had been changed since men took 
to agriculture, and the changes that are 
being wrought by science continue at an 
increasing speed. There is no sign of any 
new Stability to be attained on some 
scientific plateau. On the contrary, there 
is every reason to think that the revolu- 
tionary possibilities of science extend im- 
measurably beyond what has so far been 
realized. Can the human race adjust itself 
quickly enough to these vertiginous trans- 
formations, or .will it, as innumerable 
former species have done, perish from 
lack of adaptability? The dinosaurs were, 
in their day, the lords of creation, and 
if there had been philosophers among 
them not one would have foreseen that 
the whole race might perish. But they 
became extinct because they could not 
adapt themselves to a world without 
swamps. In the case of man and science, 
there is a wholly new factor, namely that 
man himself is creating the changes of 
environment to which he will have to 
adjust himself with unprecedented rap- 
idity. 

Following Russell, we should seek, 
therefore, the individualism that will per- 
mit us to stand apart, as it were, and 
look at the direction of laws, customs, 
and behavior patterns. It is true that the 
philosophical dinosaur, with his bean- 
sized brain, would not have got far, but 
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By GEORGE D. STODDARD 


neither could he do much to destroy his 
race; unable to organize either protective 
or destructive measures, he managed to 
keep going for tens of millions of years. 
The present imbalance of man and nature 
lies not only in superimposing a fast- 
moving technology upon slowly evolving 
organisms. It arises from the fact that 
a single weapon has outrun all defensive 
measures. It takes 18 years to develop 
a responsible human being, but a million 
may be killed in a millionth of a second. 
There lies the limit of individual freedom. 
The impulse to push a button must be 
stopped in any man or nation. The one 
law that is higher than group survival 
is the law of race survival. 


Unity vs. specialization 

There is no longer sufficient unity to 
be had in the self-reliance of a person or 
a family group—a unity that was denied 
the city dweller in any epoch. We have 
become specialized and fragmented with 
respect to the basic physical needs. The 
division of labor in farming, manufactur- 
ing, transportation, job performance, and 
government has tended to alienate the 
person from the basic resources of na- 
ture. He feels less and less a man and 
more and more an economic, political, or 
military unit. 

We are not interchangeable parts in a 
political system. We seek personal diver- 
sity within the social structure. Hence 
the new struggle is a struggle for fulfill- 
ment. We search for areas of human 
enterprise that can be reserved to the 
individual. We seek the uninvaded per- 
sonality that prospers because some 
deeply satisfying choices are left to it. 
We seek the right to vary, to be different 
—the right to be let alone when its exer- 
cise does not endanger others. In the 
war decades, the field of action for such 
rights has been seriously reduced. As a 
nation, we are fearful at home and 
abroad. Fighting a new tyranny in com- 
munism, we have gone negative. We even 
fear controversy. We forget that every 
human right has been tested and fought 
for time and again, often with the shed- 
ding of blood. Fulfillment in any human 
realm—economic, social, or religious— 
does not come like salt water to the oys- 
ter; it is on the side of the positive. 

Nevertheless, we need something ex- 
ternal to the single self. The problem of 


Dr. George D. Stoddard, until 1953 
president of the University of Illinois, is 
the author of Krebiozen: The Great Can- 
cer Mystery, Meaning of Intelligence, 
and On the Education of Women. Dr. 
Stoddard taught psychology and educa- 
tion at the University of Iowa until 1942, 
when he became president of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York and Com- 
missioner of Education. In 1946, he 
moved on to the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois where he remained until 
1953 when he was forced to resign in 
connection with his role in the Krebiozen 
controversy. He has recently been ap- 
pointed dean of New York University’s 
School of Education, after serving for two 
and a half years as chairman of the di- 
recting committee of the N.Y.U. Self- 
Study. 


the century is to find it within mankind 
as a whole, not vaguely far away in time, 
place and sensed reality. 


Still bound by medicine men 


We have come up so fast from bar- 
baric stages as to be only partially pre- 
pared for a civilized life. We cling to the 
early tribal customs, to the ancient gods. 
Tribes had to be reminded often of the 
need for propitiation, and the business 
was at its best during flood, famine, fire, 
or bloody attack. With a better under- 
standing of nature, there might have 
come a freedom from magic but, un- 
happily, the medicine men remained ac- 
tive between disasters. They propounded 
the dismal doctrine that unless you sac- 
rificed for the gods in good times you 
would be deserted in bad—and they made 
it stick. Without these new fears arising 
from magic, men might have been happy 
most of the time; at least, they would 
have been spared the ravages of fanatics. 

Today we should be on guard against 
any superstition that robs a man of his 
growing sense of personal and group 
responsibility, of his vision of the true 
meaning of immortality, which is to live 
through descendants and the cultural rec- 
ord. It is time to shake loose from all 
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Sources of unity are many and varied but require development 


dictatorship, including the dictatorship 
of the soul, based as it is on the idea 
of absolute truths revealed only to the 
self-chosen few. Beliefs that should have 
died a-borning, or from the first on- 
slaughts of science, are kept alive through 
habit and the fear of giving offense. 
Man’s best acts depend exclusively on 
his own inner voice and his love for 
humanity. He has never felt at home in 
the ghostly tradition, and it looks as 
though he never will. The new unity 
depends, above all, upon the right of men 
to find good in themselves. 


Unity and essential human dignity 


In the realm of the economic and 
political we reach a degree of unity 
through interdependence; carried to ex- 
tremes this process leads to the barren- 
ness and degradation of a communist 
society. If free to seek at all, we seek 
unity in ways that preserve the essential 
human dignity. Since the best way of all 
is through religion, we start early in the 
lives of children, at times with unex- 
pected results. 

If, as a child, you were taught to be- 
lieve in guilt by association with the 
human race, you are psychologically con- 
ditioned to accept the principle outside 
religion. It is a short, hidden step from 
deviation to heresy, and the idea is almost 
compulsive that punishment comes not 
from you but from the State or from 
God. By a curious transformation, attri- 
butes not considered worthy of a just 
man, such as jealousy, vengefulness, and 
wrath, may be imputed to deity. It is 
this power to induce the fear of reprisal, 
far more than the evocation of the good, 
that finally merges all forms of absolute 
authority. 

Of course, men are not children even 
when they cling to the beliefs of child- 
hood. For the maturing mind not to put 
away childish things is to demonstrate 
the unpleasant effects of growth without 
development—the innocent face of the 
child, preserved too long, becomes fa- 
tuous. An artificial restraint on intelli- 
gence may lead to delinquency and per- 
sonal brutality. Among maniacs, the re- 
ligious type is the most deadly. 

Since most of us aspire to be neither 
saints nor devils, it is well to look about 
for sources of unity that appear reason- 
able and desirable on a broad base. 


Six areas to explore 

We may turn to six main categories, as 
follows: the art of government, the 
economic arts, the healing arts, the crea- 
tive arts, the art of life fulfillment, the 
art of religion. Obviously there is much 
overlap. Of necessity I shall give only 
brief attention to each of the first five 
and then take a longer look at the sixth. 

It is the supreme task of all govern- 
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ments to establish a will for peace and 
the social machinery to enforce it. Other 
activities are minor in comparison. It is 
not a question of diminishing national 
sovereignty; it is the gaining of survival 
—national or any other kind. We need 
not lack William James’ moral equivalent 
of war. We still have the opportunity to 
display personal valor, and the new cour- 
age makes equal demands upon men, 
women, and children. What we relinquish 
is the almost exclusive identification of 
heroism with death in battle. The new 
type of death—from atomic fall-out or 
the warheads of intercontinental missiles 
—leaves little to individual choice. A 
series of “massive retaliations” would 
leave few to honor and fewer still to 
blame. 


Emergence of the ‘economic man’ 


In a stable peace based on the firm 
combined control of nuclear weapons, the 
“economic man” will again emerge. Food, 
shelter, a job, literacy, and lifelong pro- 
tection against degrading poverty any- 
where in the world are easier to come by 
in a world free from war, but there are 
no easy solutions. It will never again be 
a matter of every man his own hunter, 
fisher, or farmer. 

If the field of medicine maintains its 
enormous advances, it will come soon to 
the prevention or elimination of all true 
diseases, including cancer and organic in- 
sanity, leaving for itself new frontiers in 
the improvement of physical efficiency 
and the prolongation of life. “Three score 
years and ten” is an outmoded concept. A 
complete knowledge of genetics and nu- 
trition, of growth and decay, doubtless 
will reveal the slow poisons we absorb; it 
will also reveal ways to transplant needed 
tissues and organs from person to person 
and from animal to person. Eventually 
the gap between the lifeless and the liv- 
ing will be closed, and there will be new 
food resources for a population that stays 
healthy for an incredibly long time. 

In the creative arts, actually we may 
move backward in culture-pattern, re- 
storing the ancient idea of every man a 
craftsman or artist (as well as a word- 
user), reveling in his newly found aware- 
ness of beauty in sound, color, shape, and 
movement. The specialist will set his 
mastery above all this, as is the case now 
in some oriental cultures. At the center 
will be the home, the school and the 
church well able, taken together, to estab- 
lish full supremacy over the unexciting 
stretches of the workaday world. 


‘The art of self-fulfillment’ 

A word will suffice for the art of self- 
fulfillment, for it penetrates, and is de- 
rived from, all the others. It is what re- 
ligion itself should reach toward, for it 
cuts across all time and all degrees of 


awareness. Man alone among the ani- 
mals cannot settle for a complete life 
devoid of past or future. He must accept 
the natural world in all humility and 
wonder, trusting that some new muta- 
tion beyond intelligence will resolve the 
riddle of personality. 

With this observation I am, of course, 
already in category six—the art of re- 
ligion. There, it is clear, we need a renais- 
sance if the human experiment is to reach 
new heights. It will be helpful, in ap- 
proaching this field, to narrow it some- 
what—to concentrate upon the American 
scene. 

It would appear that the Bible is re- 
garded as a marvelous mixture of fact, 
legend, and epic drama. As literature and 
psychology it is wonderfully moving and 
revealing, As a guide to conduct, the 
Bible revolves about the superb teachings 
of the Sermon on the Mount. But, for 
the majority, it is a guide once or twice 
removed; as often as not, it is a source 
of disunity. Similarly with respect to 
church membership: only the substantial 
orthodox group and the tiny liberal frac- 
tion speak out. Among the unaffiliated 
there is no voice to be found—least of all 
the voice of dissent. Non-believers are in 
such a mild state of revolt as to be un- 
aware of its existence. They undertake to 
live a full life outside the field of religious 
theory or practice. They are not neces- 
sarily atheistic or agnostic; rather, they 
are profoundly indifferent. Faced with 
dogmatic assertions, they are uncom- 
fortable; if “converted,” they are still un- 
comfortable. As the modal Americans— 
more common than any other—these in- 
dependents constitute a great reservoir of 
the virtues that make for a better world. 
But they are all in danger. When we say 
the United States is turning toward re- 
ligion, what we mean is that these mil- 
lions of law-abiding, church-avoiding citi- 
zens are being “smoked out.” They are 
being put on the defensive. Today you 
have to get committed—for or against 
God, Christ, Heaven, the church, prayer, 
sin—and no middle ground! Almighty 
God, so dear to the perorations of the 
politician, has become a password. To 
intolerant minorities, a show of indiffer- 
ence is intolerable. 

Well, so be it. Let us be for all the good 
things and against all the bad ones. At 
the same time we shall have to do a little 
practical testing. 


Unity through orthodoxy? 

There seems to be no hope for unity 
through orthodoxy. Old dogmas are los- 
ing their power to command respect 
among the youth population. In order to 
get started at all, orthodoxy has to be 
ingrained in the neurons and behavior 
patterns of early childhood. To have 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Unitarians and ‘the ecumenical spirit —can Unitarians successfully participate 


On January 12, 1956, Dr. Preston Bradley announced that he had joined tne 
Chicago Congregational Association, stating that he would maintain a dual fellowship 
with Congregational and Unitarian ministers in Chicago. On January 16, 1956, the 
Chicago Sun-Times printed statements by Dr. Bradley and Dr. Curtis W. Reese. 
These statements prompted a letter by Leslie T. Pennington and Homer A. Jack, sent 
to the Sun-Times and the Christian Register. The Register herewith reprints these 
three statements on this much discussed subject of dual membership. 


Unity through ‘the ecumenical spirit’ 


Dual membership provides ‘an example of the 


ecumenical spirit found in the teaching of Christ’ 


IT IS WITH deep gratitude that I ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Sun-Times 
to make this statement in regard to my 
dual fellowship with the Universalist- 
Unitarian and Congregational denomina- 
tions. Obviously the people of the mid- 
west are not too familiar with the history 
of Unitarianism and Congregationalism. 

The unprecedented interest in the step 
I have made affirms the renaissance of 
interest in religion which is apparent 


Preston Bradley has been minister of 
The Peoples Church of. Chicago since 


1912, when the church was founded. 
Author of the recent best seller, Happi- 
ness Through Creative Living, Dr. Brad- 
ley is also author of many articles. 
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By PRESTON BRADLEY 


everywhere. What I have done is neither 
unusual nor uncommon. I know many 
men who have the dual fellowship, par- 
ticularly in New England, where Ameri- 
can Unitarianism had its origin. I did 
not anticipate that my action would cre- 
ate any widespread interest whatever, and 
the very last thing which I desired was 
that it should create any controversy 
about religion or denominational differ- 
ences. 

American Unitarianism was an offshoot 
of Congregationalism more than acentury 
ago. It began in a theological controversy 
which has long since outgrown its im- 
portance. The Unitarian and Congrega- 
tional denominations both have many 
important aspects in common. Each 
church is a sovereign church. Each min- 
ister is accountable to his own church. 
There is no ecclesiastical authority over 
him whatsoever. As long as he meets his 
responsibility to his own church, no 
church authority can interfere. As in 
every area of life there is a wide variety 
of theological opinion in both pulpits. 


No formal creed 


Unitarianism has no formal creed and 
when I became a Unitarian minister 
many years ago I was never asked about 
my theology nor was I asked by the Con- 
gregational Association. A heresy trial 
in either the Unitarian or Congregational 
churches would be an impossibility and 
would never take place. 

I have never shared some of the ex- 
treme theological opinions which some 
of my dearest and best friends in Uni- 
tarianism hold. Probably I never would 
have become a Unitarian had it not 


Leslie T. Pennington, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Chicago, was 
educated at Earlham College and Harvard 
Divinity School, and served in Lincoln, 
and Braintree, Mass., Ithaca, N.Y., and 
Cambridge, Mass., before he was called 
to Chicago in 1944. He is author of num- 
erous booklets and articles on religion 
and world peace. He has served as a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Church Peace Union and its Committee 
on Education, and is a former chairman 
of the Unitarian Commission on Church 
Union. He is now vice president of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. He re- 
cently exchanged pulpits with the Rev. 
Eric Shirvell Price, of Liverpool, England. 


been for one of the finest men I have 
ever known and a friend of mine for 
more than 30 years, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 
dean of Abraham Lincoln Centre. We are 
both facing the sunset and as the years 
have passed have grown more widely 
apart in our theology but closer together 
in our friendship. That is how it ought to 
be. It is this inclusiveness which is the 
fine characteristic of both denominations. 

I am not altering my denomination 
status as Unitarian. The freedom which 
I have known, the friends whom I have 


(Continued on page 35) 
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in ecumenicity, or does active participation threaten the Unitarian heritage’? 


‘A mess of ecumenical pottage 


Does evangelical church membership create a 


limitation or a broadening of religious freedom? 


THE FACT that Adlai Stevenson has 
affiliated with a Presbyterian church and 
Dr. Preston Bradley with a Congrega- 
tional church, and that both have said 
that such action does not interfere with 
their membership in the Unitarian 
Church, has caused some confusion on 
the part of persons who do not under- 
' stand the undogmatic nature of the Uni- 
tarian movement. 

The Unitarian Church is creedless. No 
one joining a Unitarian church commits 
himself to any particular set of doctrines. 
Historically the Unitarian Church is 
based on three principles: freedom, rea- 
son and tolerance. Therefore, there is 
no inconsistency when a Unitarian joins 
another church or religious movement 
that is willing to admit him, provided 
only that he is not required to sign a com- 
mitment at variance with the historical 
principles of the Unitarian Church. 


Minister of the Unitarian Church of 
Evanston, Ill., since 1948, Homer A. Jack 
is a graduate of Cornell and Meaaville. 
An officer of the Chicago American Civil 
Liberties Union, he has been active in 
interracial work and has recently toured 
the Far East. He is the author of The 

Wit and Wisdom of Gandhi and The 
Gandhi Reader, published this year, and 
numeraus articles. 
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By CURTIS W. REESE 


Nor is there anything particularly 
new about dual membership. Many indi- 
vidual members of Unitarian churches 
also belong to various other churches, 
including especially the Congregational- 
ist, the Universalist, the Society of 
Friends, and the Ethical Culture Society. 
And there have been any number of Uni- 
tarian ministers who have also had minis- 
terial fellowship with the Congregational- 
ists, the Universalists, and the Ethical 
Culture Society. 

Both the Congregationalists and the 
Universalists, like the Unitarians, are lo- 
cally autonomous and may be as free 
and undogmatic as the local church 
pleases. In fact, the difference between 
a right-wing Unitarian Church and a left- 
wing Congregational Church is practi- 
cally nil. But the differences between a 
right-wing theistic | Congregationalist 

(Continued on page 35) 


Dean of the Abraham Lincoln Centre 
in Chicago since 1926, Curtis W. Reese 
formerly served churches in Tiffin, Ohio, 
Alton, Ill., and Des Moines, Iowa. He 
has also served as president of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, as member of 
the board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association, and as member of 
the board of trustees of Meadville Theo- 
logical School. Editor of Unity since 
1945, he has edited and contributed to 
many books. 


The ultimate wholeness of existence’ 


‘A larger conception of ecumenicity possible 


outside of ‘conventional definitions of religion’ 
By LESLIE T. PENNINGTON and HOMER A. JACK 


IMPRESSED AS we were with the 
statements made by Dr. Preston Bradley 
and Dr. Curtis W. Reese in the Chicago 
Sun-Times we think some further clarifi- 
cation is needed. 

We have the highest regard for the 
Chicago Congregational Association with 
which Dr. Bradley has now become affili- 
ated, while at the same time retaining his 
Unitarian affiliation. And we are glad 
that the friendship of these two men has 
not been marred by their differences in 
religious belief. This generous tolerance 
of differing religious beliefs is character- 
istic of Unitarian fellowship. 

However, it would be difficult to find 
two men in the Unitarian churches who 
represent such extremely divergent posi- 
tions in religion. Indeed, it is fair to say 
that in their extreme views neither man 


represents the solid, coherent core of 
traditional Unitarianism as it has de- 
veloped in Europe and America in the 
past 400 years or as it exists in the great 
majority of our Unitarian churches today. 

Dr. Bradley is ecumenically minded. 
Dr. Reese, on the other hand, thinks it 
“unwise to jeopardize our Unitarian 
heritage for a mess of ecumenical pot- 
tage.” Both men hail the current revival 
of religion throughout the world as mani- 
fest in other living faiths as well as in 
Christianity, Dr. Reese laying particular 
stress on liberal trends as “waves of the 
future in religion.” Dr. Bradley has said, 
“Tt is beyond the human intellect to 
evaluate the capacity of God. The only 
norm we have for the God-concept is to 
be found in the life and personality of 

(Continued on page 36) 
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This nation — under God? 


Are Christianity and democracy synonymous? 


| Political, religious self-righteousness scored 


By THEODORE D. LOCKWOOD 


“ONE NATION, under God, indivis- 
ible, with liberty and justice for all.” 
Thus, in a joint resolution, did the Con- 
gress of the United States reword the last 
part of the oath of allegiance to include 
this reference to “under God.” Was this 
insertion designed to make America more 
God-like, or God more American? It 
may not do either. But meanwhile it 
stands as a misrepresentation of the posi- 
tion which Christianity holds with respect 
to the problems of our day. It befogs the 
distinction between the spiritual and hu- 
man dimensions, the existential and the 
essentialist. Can we put America under 
God? To assume we can is a presumption 
quite contrary to the meaning of Chris- 
tianity. 


National policy and Christianity 

No doubt there are those who contend 
that today’s world demands such an ar- 
rogation as well as a firm commitment of 
Christians to national policy. We often 
hear the plea for a dedication of religious 
faith to excoriating the enemies of our 
country. Or, in softer tones and from a 
less self-righteous angle, there comes the 
suggestion that we need to re-evaluate 
our national position in the light of 
Christian tradition. Such an investigation 
can be useful. I doubt that it was the 
motivating force behind the resolution 
signed by the President on June 14, 1954. 
Perhaps the temporary residents of Wash- 
ington wanted, like Lincoln, a new birth 
of freedom under God; or perhaps a wave 
of humility overcame them. It does not 
matter. On the face this change reflects 
the popular feeling that religion, partic- 
ularly Christianity, should more directly 
influence the existing order of things, 
even accommodate itself to American 
power. A recognition of the Almighty 
therefore becomes appropriate at this 


ae 


Theodore D. Lockwood is assistant 
professor of history in the Department of 
Humanities at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. A graduate of Trin- 
ity, he received the degrees of master of 
arts and doctor of philosophy from 
Princeton, and joined the M.1.T. faculty 
in 1955. He served in World War II as 
an orientation specialist in the U-.S. 
Army. He has also taught at Dartmouth 
and at Juniata College in Huntington, Pa. 
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time. That such an invocation may be 
uncharitable does not seem to disturb 
many people—possibly because their na- 
tionalism is too strongly ingrained. They 
are convinced that it is a good thing to 
add two words to remind Americans that 
we have a better supreme being than the 
Russian communists. Why not let Chris- 
tianity add its weight to the forces sup- 
porting the national posture of the 
moment? They have forgotten that Chris- 
tianity, because it is concerned primarily 
with spiritual truths, remains flexible 
when confronted with contemporary so- 
cial or political configurations. That there 
are different levels of applicability and, 
at the very least, different kinds of 
answers to be given to ultimate as op- 
posed to ordinary problems has thus been 
missed in this yoking of God to a na- 
tional pledge only thirteen years old in 
its present official form. 


‘Democracy’ or ‘nation’? 


There is another example of the super- 
ficial thinking which went into this re- 
wording in the fact that presumably no 
one suggested “democracy” as a substi- 
tute for “nation.” Apparently, while quite 
willing to incorporate a recognition of 
Christian values (or at least supranatural 
Ones in case the gods vary in quality), 
these partisans have not thought it ap- 
propriate to drop a word which is redo- 
lent with impersonal faith all too often 
chauvinist in orientation, and, in this 
setting, emotionally geared to act as a 
replacement for religious ritual. We are 
therefore retaining the appeal to nation- 
alism in an atomic age, instead of moving 
on to the wider and subtler notion of 
democracy, and then calmly adding the 
far deeper concept of a transcendent ref- 
erent. Fortunately God will probably 
retain His own option as to ratification 
or not. 

It is this perpetuation of national senti- 
mentality, now also foisted upon a uni- 
versal ideal such as God, that demon- 
strates a need to reconsider the contribu- 
tions which Christianity and democracy 
make to our way of life. Therefore, we as 
Christians, on the one hand, should con- 
sider the relevance of our faith to the 
problems before us throughout society; 
and, on the other hand, we as democrats 
should once again think through the as- 
sumptions we hold about our culture. 


Even so brief a discussion as follows may 
help to point up the questions involved 
without invoking a new public philos- 
ophy. I am not sure that one can do more 
than pose the issues; such a topic may by 
its very nature defy conclusions. In any 
case it has become important to project 


_this kind of inquiry precisely because so 


many people evidently approve of the 
search for theological approbation via an 
oath to the flag. But since both Chris- 
tianity and democracy take into account 
human personality and those fundamen- 
tal issues which confront individuals in 
varying circumstances, not merely the 
immediate context, it is necessary at the 
outset to ask a broad question in order to 
elicit the pertinent presuppositions. 


‘Every housewife knows’ 


What do we want? Every housewife 
knows. The advertisements say so. She 
has a list which is not too indirectly con- 
nected with the scratch pad on the 
kitchen table. More erudite answers ap- 
pear when our modern, “non-controver- 
sial” orators call for a renewal of our 
heritage. Representatives in government 
answer the question by hewing to a line 
calculated to reflect the particular desires 
of particular constituents and the plat- 
forms of the party which, even if impre- 
cise, are always fulsome with praise for 
American aims. Many preachers echo the 
testimony of old as a prescription for the 
present, or they reinterpret that wisdom 
in terms which will provide us peace of 
mind in our time. Whatever the answer, 
there is a natural predisposition to agree 
that both concrete and continuously ap- 
plicable answers are possible and that a 
bill of specifications can be drawn up. Of 
course a few people have known from the 
beginning, as the saying goes, what they 
want. They want to rout out all subver- 
sives in public life; they want to restore 
a system of free enterprise; they want 
to extend the welfare state to cover all 
citizens; they want to eliminate drinking 
and sin. Maybe they would all be willing 
to add, “under God.” 

But the question goes deeper. Does 
democracy tell us what we want? In the 
good old days a democrat might have 
said, “Peace, plenty, prosperity, liberty, 
justice.” He optimistically held to a cer- 
tain progressive betterment of life in this 
world. But that democrat has passed 
away. The mature democrat of today has 
come to recognize that although we set 
ourselves modest goals in public life, we 
are interested above all in preserving the 
democratic approach. That approach has 
little or nothing to do with drinking soda- 
pop at a ball game or shopping through 
a Sears catalogue. In short, when pressed, 
the democrat cannot tell us what we want. 
In fact, he would shy away from advising 
us to set definitive goals; for, unless I 
entirely misread contemporary demo- 
cratic thought, he has come to feel that 
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Christianity can serve as a guide but cannot formulate precise decisions 


democracy is primarily a way of life. 
Democracy is a bent, a persuasion to 
provide the atmosphere in which it is 
possible to cope with the search for 
truth. It is assumed that under democracy 
we can explore all areas of thought and 
experience. Such an attitude of mind, 
with its insistence upon an open society, 
must eschew any attempt to define what 
are the goals we want or should want. 
This reticence to erect absolutes may 
mean that the democratic hero draws 
his sword against dragons less often, to 
use Mr. Kermit Eby’s figure. It may re- 
flect an attempt to narrow the gap be- 
tween goal and achievement so as to 
avoid too extreme a tension between the 
ideal and real in human affairs. More 
likely it is an acknowledgement that di- 
verse answers are of the nature of demo- 
cratic societies. 


What does Christianity tell us? 


Does Christianity tell us what we want? 
Yes and no. Christianity does tell us that 
the ultimate goal of life must be more 
than transient accomplishments. It urges 
us to consider values—a word which in- 
evitably injects itself at this point—that 
transcend political parties or creeds or 
social systems. It may tentatively support 
a mundane position, but it can never 
denote that position as a Christian abso- 
lute. It puts a premium on human dignity, 
on the immeasurable worth of the indi- 
vidual, a value it has contributed to de- 
mocracy. Traditionally it has argued for 
genuine love, not on provincial levels, 
but universally. Moreover, its heritage 
suggests to many that Christians may 
rightly try to help solve the world’s 
dilemmas. Surely it is proper that the 
Christian bring his values to bear on 
contemporary thinking even though he 
may set exclusively transcendent goals. 

As a matter of fact, because he is 
arguing from the domain of spiritual be- 
dliefs, the Christian may not be expected 
to judge present problems within the con- 
text of their introduction; he may be 
either extremely conservative or annoy- 
ingly revolutionary in his prescriptions. 
Historically Christianity has fluctuated. 
At times it has become adjusted to an 
existing set-up in society as in some Latin 
countries. At other times it has em- 
phasized the difference between its values 
and those of society as in the Reforma- 
tion or the Wesley movement. These ex- 
tremes persist even in our own American 
scene today. It is entirely possible, then, 
that the Christian may or may not sup- 
port traditions of long- or short-term in 
secular matters. That does not make his 
contentions less valuable, but that does 
raise an additional problem of the con- 
nection between the theological realm, or 
spiritual dimension, and the exclusively 
human dimension. In short, the weight of 
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the Christian’s argument lies in the area 
of values. He cannot offer one answer— 
except perhaps on the metaphysical level 
—to the questions of billions of peoples 
living in different areas and times. He 
can do much to help us see that those 
tentative solutions we apply in human 
affairs are nearer to Christian concepts 
of charity, individual worth, humility, and 
love. But Christianity cannot say what we 
want as of 1956. To do such would be to 
ask Christianity to identify itself with a 
precise period of history, a special set of 
circumstances and formulations in the 
very long story of mankind. 


Christianity and ‘schismatic tendencies’ 


There is another aspect to this argu- 
ment. Christianity as an organized re- 
ligion has a history replete with schis- 
matic tendencies. The contemporary sects 
represent an old religious difficulty, that 
of individual persons or groups seeking 
individual answers or truths within the 
broad context of Christian truth. Or even 
outside it, of course. This experience has 
not shattered the Christian faith, Catholic 
criticism notwithstanding. We have 
learned that each group has something 
of worth in its emphasis and that all are 
together seeking the real meaning of our 
religious heritage. Thus, as Mr. Roland 
Bainton has argued, they accord each 
other mutual respect. The democrat and 
the Christian recognize that free inquiry 
and constant criticism sharpen the focus 
whatever the field of the aperture. Only 
by such self-reform can genuine answers 
be found for a given time, and they in 
turn must enter the open market to test 
their enduring quality. Surely for a demo- 
crat or Christian to say that we have ar- 
rived would combine both historical 
blindness and prophetic madness. This 
position does not represent humility 
alone, but wisdom as well; for in respon- 
sible examination, criticism, and engage- 
ment of thought and belief rests the hope 
for preservation of our way of life. 

If, then, neither Christianity nor de- 
mocracy can give us any precise answer to 
specific human, political, economic, or 
international situations, what can they 
contribute? As already intimated, the 
contribution must lie elsewhere. That is 
just as well. The communists have so 
rigidly set their goals in keeping with 
their ideological preconceptions that both 
have suffered immeasurably. Whenever a 
creed and a specific set of goals have be- 
come interlocked, whether in Pharaonic 
Egypt or Nazi Germany, the society in- 
volved has lost its resilience, if not also, 
in the last analysis, its dynamism. We 
accuse many of these societies and their 
ideological representations of being ab- 
solutist. We condemn the element of de- 
terminism in communist theory, even in 
its earlier, Marxian form. It is time we 


recognized the full implication of that re- 
jection, for it critically affects our under- 
standing of democracy. Democracy per- 
mits us the freedom to try to find a way, 
but it does not presuppose that there is 
just one way. It doesn’t even pretend to 
know what we are trying to find our way 
from or into. Democracy only seeks to 
leave the way open, as it were—the way 
open for the future. It is the reverse of 
determinism; it constitutes a countervail- 
ing force to modern absolutisms. Under 
democracy the individual retains at least 
a hope of some control over the future, 
conditioned only by the historical cir- 
cumstances which it is impossible for any 
of us to deny completely, much as we 
may hope to overcome these in some 
degree somewhere. 


The contribution of wisdom 


Christianity in its turn provides us 
with much accumulated wisdom on 
human affairs. Out of its transcendental 
beliefs it may warn, advise, and criticize, 
but it does not (though some of its lead- 
ers have tried) say that bill number 555 
will send Americans to hell. Christianity 
has valiantly sought to preserve certain 
conditions within which men seek work- 
ing solutions to particular problems. 
Many times the Christian has been more 
alert to the relationship between means 
and ends than others. Perhaps he should 
speak out more often on this matter. But 
he cannot apply unconditional judgment 
on precise issues without falling into a 
moralistic attitude in which it is impos- 
sible to confront clearly either the spe- 
cific problem of man with man or the 
ultimate religious implications of that 
problem or action. In short, Christianity 
can contribute a steadying influence, its 
values can assist in providing an atmos- 
phere where we can consider divergent 
goals and choose without resort to a 
battle of absolute and self-righteousness. 

Within the democratic framework, as 
understood here, we have an environment 
open to persuasion. We have assumed 
that we can be persuaded, and others as 
well, to entertain various possible answers. 
Undoubtedly at this point in the argu- 
ment those unsympathetic with this in- 
terpretation would start using the epi- 
thets—for such they seem to be in many 
minds—of relativism and empiricism. It 
is true that I have made no reference 
to a democratic cosmology, and I hope 
I have avoided the implication that de- 
mocracy should be so withdrawn as an 
active assumption in life that it becomes 
a transcendental faith unsullied by our 
imperfect world. That would be a conjury 
of a sort that nationalists have practiced. 
Democrats should be perfectly willing to 
see the weaknesses of their instruments, 
the narrowness of their actions, and the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Rebels, realists, and romantics 


A similarity in character serves to unify 


liberals, who maintain a diversity of ideas 


AS PARTICIPANTS in the life of a 
free church, we are often proud of the 
fact that no two of us are likely to think 
alike. Take any theme on any given day 
and there will not only be diversity of 
opinion, should the matter be discussed, 
there will be a semi-aggressive (but 
usually good-natured) assumption that no 
one is going to tell any of us what we 
should or should not believe and they 
had better not try. 

We vigorously affirm that ours is a 
fellowship which achieves unity out of 
diversity, but when we are asked to iden- 
tify this unity by anyone outside our im- 
mediate circle, we are hard put to explain 
it and often reply with a few fuzzy 
remarks about freedom and let it go at 
that. By and large, from the outside look- 
ing in, and from the inside looking 
around, our diversity is usually showing 
while our unity rarely is, except that we 
seem to agree to disagree. 

There are certain slogans, principles, 
methods, and concerns which are held in 
common among us, but they have to be 
stated in generalized terms if they are to 
include all of us. Together we believe in 
such things as Freedom, Reason, Man, 
the Scientific Spirit, the Open Mind, the 
Authority of Truth, and the Way of Love 
—all of them with capital letters, but 
none of them spelled out in any detailed 
or final fashion. 


A ‘constellation of ideas’ 


Now, this generalized constellation of 
ideas may be the source of our unity as 
Unitarians and Universalists; or, it may 
be that the concepts among us are them- 
selves but surface verbalizations of some- 
thing deeper—something deeper which in 
itself tends to bring us together and keep 
us together. This latter seems to me to 
be the case. The thing we should analyze 
is ourselves. Are we similar kinds of per- 
sons? I suggest that we are, and, further- 
more, that this similarity is what keeps 
us in a free church, having been found 
there in the first place or having been led 
there at last. 

Some of the things that can be said 
of us can be said of all men everywhere 
and always. Some things that can be said 
of us can be said of the majority of 
modern, Western, urban persons. Let us, 
however, concern ourselves with the 
things that are true of us as persons who 
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are identified with liberal religion. Some 
of these things will be true of many who 
are not Unitarians or Universalists, but 
they do happen to be rather uniquely 
true of us. What happens to be true of 
us as persons? We are rebels, realists, and 
romantics. The specific juxtaposition of 
these three states of being is different for 
each of us, hence our diversity as per- 
sons. But some combination of rebellion, 
realism, and romanticism in matters of 
religion seems to me to characterize each 
of us, hence our unity as persons. 

The words Rebel, Realist, and Roman- 
tic have great positive meanings. They 
name qualities which have made for 
greatness in men and movements. 


‘Instruments of progress’ 


The rebels of history have been those 
who said “no” to the status quo, “no” 
to tradition, “no” to authority. They have 
refused to submit to any tyranny or totali- 
tarianism over the mind, soul, and body 
of man. The vital rebels have been in- 
struments of progress. In them men have 
been able to see glimpses of a future not 
previously visible, a freedom not pre- 
viously felt, a destiny not previously 
dreamed. The forces which work upon 
man to quietly rock him into adjustment 
to and acceptance of things as they are 
would be past resisting were it not for the 
rebels in our midst and the rebel in our 
own breast by whose counsel and zeal 
“kingdoms are conquered . . . and prom- 
ises received.” It is the rebels who lead 
the world past all arbitrary finalities into 
ever new and fluid possibilities. Whenever 
and wherever either priests or politicians, 
scholastics, or scoundrels have prescribed 
confining limits beyond which a man 
dare not go, the rebels have gone. 

To think of ourselves as rebels may be 
a flattering thing to do considering the 
company this would place us in, but in 
our own mild rather middle-class way, 
rebels we are. Orthodoxies of the right 
or left repel us. In answer to some deep- 
seated necessity not to be nailed down 
and immobilized; rather, to be free, to 
explore, to travel where we will, and find 
what we can, and be loyal to internal 
dictates only, cutting through all the ex- 
terior “lies that bind”—this wanderlust 
of the soul, this adventuresome and revo- 
lutionary impulse is one part of the 
personality which we bring to religious 
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Buffalo, has specific responsibility for the 
Williamsville, N. Y., church. He is a 
graduate of St. Lawrence University and 
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liberalism and which the free church on 
its part helps to bring out in us. 

Toward the end of his provocative re- 
interpretation of psychoanalysis called 
Prescription for Rebellion, Robert 
Lindner wrote: /t is possible ... to 
escape from history, to break out of the 
cage whose outer limits men have worn 
smooth and deeply grooved with their 
endless pacing. And it is possible to do 
this without the letting of blood, without 
violence, without the sacrifice of basic 
values. All that is required is to reach for 
the cup wherein the heady mixture of true 
rebellion, the brew of sweet, life-affirming 
protest, has been poured. For this—and 
this alone—is the elixir vitae. 


Scratch a rebel and you'll find... 


Turn a rebel over, look at him from 
the other side, and what do you see? 
Though he brandish the terrible swift 
sword of freedom and looks for all the 
world like a warrior kind of man, observe 
the heart he wears on his sleeve, observe 
that there is in him something akin to 
poets, dreamers, and visionaries. Observe, 
in Whitman’s phrase, that “the flag of 
his disposition is out of hopeful green 
stuff woven.” In short, the rebel is likely 
to be a sheep in wolf’s clothing. On the 
inside looking out, despite external be- 
havior patterns, resides the most romantic 
of men. Romantic here means idealistic, — 
mystical, and even Utopian. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Beacon Press—the growth of an idea 


From hymnals to hard-bitten facts; ten years 


of publishing create a new and respected voice 


UNITARIANS and Universalists (for 
the publishing house in many ways serves 
both denominations) look upon the pub- 
lishing program of the American Uni- 
tarian Association with great respect. It 
has been an integral part of the life of 
both denominations. 

It is very difficult to assess the present 
in the midst of the present; historians are 
fearful of this process, and I probably 
should be. However, because the past 
ten years of the Beacon Press have been 
inextricably bound up with the director 
of the division, Mr. Melvin Arnold, his 
recent resignation to become the associ- 
ate editor of the Religious Books Depart- 
ment at Harper and Brothers in New 
York brings a time for evaluation. 


Ideas more important than oil 

When Melvin Arnold came to 25 Bea- 
con Street ten years ago from the publi- 
cations group of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, he came with a 
desire to deal with important religious 
ideas rather than with oil. He did not 
feel that there was anything wrong with 
oil, but ideas were far more important 
to him. He came to be the director of a 
newly organized Division of Publications. 

After a year, Mr. Arnold realized that 
book publishing was the best area in 
which this work might be done. Until 
this time the Beacon Press had been a 
small, highly respected publishing house 
printing hymnbooks, religious education 
material, ministers’ sermons and books, 
far above average in quality, but far be- 
‘low average in sales. Ideas in print are 
not much use unless they are read. 

From this very important but meager 
beginning developed the Beacon Press of 
today. In 1948, the Beacon catalogue had 
19 titles on its backlist; the spring 1956 
catalogue has 321. But the present reputa- 
tion of the Press lies not in the number 
of its volumes but in the importance of 
what has been put in print. 

It is interesting to note how prophetic 
was the earliest major book publishing 
project of the Beacon Press after Melvin 
Arnold’s arrival. At a time when the 
popular men of religion were anti-liberal, 
the Beacon Press set out to introduce to 
this country a genius largely unknown 
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Mr. Kring is chairman of the Division 
of Publications of the A.U.A. and Presi- 
dent of Beacon Press, Inc. 
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to Americans—Dr. Albert Schweitzer. In 
view of his present popularity, it is diffi- 
cult to realize that, in 1949, when Dr. 
Schweitzer visited 25 Beacon Street, he 
made the statement that more Americans 
had learned of his work after two years 
of association with the Beacon Press than 
in the previous twenty years of his associ- 
ation with all other presses. American 
recognition of a man who had been 
known only to a limited circle reached 
a high point with the celebration of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s eightieth birthday in 1955. 
At that time eleven Beacon books, of 
which he was either subject or author, 
were in bookstores and libraries. 


‘Challenge to political totalitarianism’ 

Another landmark in the publications 
program of the Beacon Press during the 
last decade was the challenge to political 


Melvin Arnold 


totalitarianism in the Roman Catholic 
Church voiced in Paul Blanshard’s three 
books and in Emmett McLoughlin’s Peo- 
ple’s Padre. Beacon was thrown almost 
accidentally into this fray when the 
manuscript of American Freedom and 
Catholic Power, having been refused by 
several important American publishing 
houses, was submitted for consideration. 
After two thorough checkings with au- 
thorities in each of the areas the author 
discussed, Beacon published the book, 
announcing on the jacket of the first edi- 
tion: In a democracy, every group that 


affects public policy must be accountable 
to the entire citizenry. A democracy can- 
not survive if Iron Curtains are placed 
around groups, secular, or clerical, that 
intervene in public affairs. 

Paul Blanshard had no quarrel with 
the religious tenets of Catholicism. He 
challenged the political power of the 
Church when the hierarchy obviously 
felt that it had enough power to question 
the basic assumptions of American dem- 
ocracy. It was at the height of this chal- 
lenge that Blanshard’s book appeared and 
helped to make Americans reassert their 
basic beliefs in the separation of church 
and state and the denial to any religion 
of a favored position. 

It ought to be added that the publica- 
tion of this book was not done without 
a great deal of soul-searching by Uni- 
tarians. This is a battle that Beacon may 
well have to continue, for there is a 
massive drive now underway to get the 
support of federal funds for parochial 
schools. This was a distinctive contribu- 
tion of the Press at this important junc- 
ture in American history. 

Gradually the basis of the Beacon 
philosophy of democracy has emerged 
through the decade. At first it directed 
public attention to the danger of Cath- 
olic totalitarianism. Then it became ap- 
parent that there were other forces also, 
both on the so-called right and on the 
left, which were extreme in their desire 
to destroy the basic traditions of freedom. 
In the middle forties, the Press took 
upon itself the unpopular task of helping 
American intellectuals face the harsh re- 
alities of Communist totalitarianism. This 
program has received more criticism than 
any other because many liberals were not 
then convinced that the Soviet system was 
totalitarian. Some thought that exposing 
right-wing radicalism was in the liberal 
tradition but that the exposing of Stalin- 
ism was not. However, in Apostles of 
Discord, published in 1953, two chapters 
were devoted to exposing left-wing radi- 
calism in Protestant churches, and thir- 
teen to analyzing right-wing extremism 
in the same sources. 


‘A less starry-eyed vision’ 

It is also interesting to note that per- 
haps the largest selection of books pre- 
sented by any American house dealing 
with the totalitarianism inherent in the 
Soviet system is found on the Beacon 
backlist. Such books, it was hoped, would 
bring liberals from their “starry-eyed” 
vision of a new Utopia to the realities of 
aggressive totalitarianism with a new 
Communist label. This may be one of the 
most outstanding contributions of the 
press. 

Another extreme which seemed to 
threaten American freedom was the very 
important threat of “MeCarthyism,” 
which for some time American political 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


United Nations Subcommission explores 


world-wide discrimination; expands 1956-57 plans 


NOTHING INTERESTS a Unitarian 
more than discrimination of any kind in 
any field. We rise to the challenge and 
pursue every indication of unfavorable 
attitudes based on color, religion, sex, or 
educational opportunities with the hopes 
that someday we will wipe them out. 

But we cannot achieve this goal alone. 
In our communities, we need the co- 
operation of like-minded friends. In our 
nation, we need the support of govern- 
ment decrees and nationally-inspired edu- 
cation. Still, we can never achieve the 
great goal unless we plan for an interna- 
tional attack on all phases of discrimina- 
tion, exposing the worst wherever it is 
found and stressing the need for coopera- 
tion and education to improve the situa- 
tion. 

The United Nations, therefore, has 
established a subcommittee of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, called the 
Subcommission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities. 
This Subcommission has been meeting at 
United Nations Headquarters since Jan- 
uary 1956 and has quietly revealed ter- 
rible conditions in all lands, however fav- 
orable the outward appearances. Each 
member of the twelve-man subcommis- 
sion is an expert in this field but does not 
represent his respective government. Mr. 
Max Sorenson of Denmark serves as 
chairman, Mohammed Awad of Egypt 
as vice-chairman, Senor Jose D. Inglis 
of the Philippines as rapporteur. Judge 
Halpern is the American representative. 

What could these twelve men accom- 
plish in this complex field of discrimina- 
tion, Open and covert? 

They chose, first of all, to concentrate 
on the causes and aspects of discrimina- 
tion in education around the world. They 
had before them the answers to ques- 
tionnaires from 28 countries. Requiring 
more than these answers, they had actual 
surveys made. Together, the evidence 
piled up on the techniques of discrimina- 
tion in education. In the African coun- 
tries, the surveys showed favoritism for 
the white children in educational oppor- 
tunities; in the Latin-American nations, 
the children of wealthy parents were 
favored over those of the poorer classes; 
in the USSR, the children of communist 
party members were favored; in the 
United States, the campaign for desegre- 
gation in our schools was discussed and 
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revealed conditions which caused dismay 
to all; in every country under study, some 
form of discrimination was being prac- 
tised. This fact alone was staggering in 
its implications. 

The Subcommission intends to pursue 
the surveys and questionnaires in the re- 
maining nations—now numbering 48— 
and plans to extend its investigations in 
1956 into discrimination in religious 
rights and discrimination in employment 
and occupations. In 1957, they hope to 
expand still further and investigate dis- 
crimination in political rights. These 
studies, when completed, will reveal the 
discriminatory practices in the fields of 
education, religion, and politics, in the 
majority of the nations of the world. 
Here is incontrovertible evidence. Besides 
pressure for legislative correction of 
these evils, the Subcommission also ad- 
vocates the holding of regional seminars. 
In cooperation with the governments in- 
volved, the United Nations Specialized 
Agencies, the Commission on Human 
Rights, and the United Nations Secre- 
tary-General, these regional seminars 
will bring together outstanding citizens 
and experts from the member nations. 
They can be an active force for exposing 
conditions and suggesting educational 
remedies. These seminars would be or- 
ganized as part of the United Nations 
Advisory Services in the field of human 
rights. 

Furthermore, in a resolution submitted 
by Mr. A. A. Fomin of the USSR for 
recommendation to member governments 
by the General Assembly next year, the 
suggestion was made that “they [member 
nations] should forthwith take legislative 
and other measures to put an end to the 
advocacy of racial and national exclu- 
siveness, hatred and contempt.” This plan 
is included in this quick summary only 
to show how long and difficult is the road 
toward cessation of all discrimation and 
toward the goal of mutual tolerance and 
understanding! 

The admission of 16 new member 
states into the United Nations is a 
healthy sign of stability and mutual toler- 
ance. The 16 are: Albania, Austria, Bul- 
garia, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, Hun- 
gary, Ireland, Italy, Jordan, Laos, Libya, 
Nepal, Portugal, Rumania, and Spain. 
The United Nations now totals 76 
nations. Even though Japan and Outer 


Mongolia for reasons of last minute in- 
ternational politics were not admitted, 
the 76 nations now members of the 
United Nations comprise the majority of 
the peoples of the world. This is a tre- 
mendous accomplishment—quite a dif- 
ferent, and better, record than the old 


_League of Nations. Quoting in a keen 


analysis which appeared in the Bulletin 
of the Foreign Policy Association for 
January 1956, Mario Rossi stated: ‘“De- 
spite the ruthless exploitation of the 
membership issue by the permanent 
members of the UN Security Council, it 
was inevitable that the world organiza- 
tion should come closer to the ideal of 
universality. . . . This is an important 
precedent for the time when the United 
Nations will have to consider not only 
Peiping’s status but also that of the coun- 
tries where the cold war has resulted in 
a division of the national territory, as in 
the cases of Germany, Korea, and Viet- 
nam. Universality also means that the 
emerging nations of Asia and Africa will 
for the first time in history play a deci- 
sive role in international affairs. The old 
League of Nations was almost exclusively 
a European organization, and as such it 
reflected the aspirations and policies of 
the West in colonial and economic mat- 
ters. ; 

“It was a group of powerful, indus- 
trialized nations. The majority in the 
United Nations, on the contrary, is now 
composed of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
. . . Except for Germany (and Switzer- 
land), Europe is now fully represented 
and the admission of five Roman Catho- 
lic countries has been warmly welcomed 
by Latin America. The Asian-Africans 
become the strongest group, (their Ban- 
dung conference held last Spring stressed 
the importance of support to United Na- 
tions), the Latin Americans (with 19 
votes) taking second place. The West 
would do well to ponder the significance 
of this new reality.” 

This extended quote from Mr. Rossi’s 
analysis emphasizes the new horizons 
opening out for the United Nations in its 
second decade. 
ee ae ee ee 
COMMITMENT TO FREEDOM 


Unitarian churches are characterized by 
commitment to the freedom of the mind in 
religion. This’ is not to say that other 
churches are not also committed to freedom. 
It is only to say that in Unitarian churches 
there is both greater emphasis on the prin- 
ciple, and stricter application of it in prac- 
tice, than there is apt to be elsewhere. This 
is why Unitarian churches are creedless. 
Unitarians hold that no man should be made 
to recite a creed which he does not literally 
believe. Since diversity of theological opin- 
ion almost inevitably prevails among men of 
independent mind, no creeds are possible in 
our churches. 
DUNCAN HOWLETT 
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_ THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


OF SOWING AND REAPING 


Sow to yourselves in righteousness, 

Reap in mercy; 

Break up your fallow ground: 

For it is time to seek the Lord, 

Till he come and rain righteousness upon you. 
Hosea 10:12 


All that we are is the result of what we have thought: it, is 


founded on our thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts. 


If a man speaks or acts with an evil thought, pain follows 


him, as the wheel follows the foot of the ox that draws the car- 
riage. 


If a man speaks or acts with a pure thought, happiness fol- 


lows him, like a shadow that never leaves him. 


The Dhammapada 


We sow thought, and we reap action; we sow action, and we 


reap habit; we sow habit, and we reap character; we sow char- 
acter, and we reap destiny. 


CeAe Hall 


All that is true, all that is seemly, all that is just, all that is 
pure, all that is loveable, all that is winning—whatever is vir- 
tuous or praiseworthy—let such things fill your thoughts. 

Philippians 4:8 


A Sower Went Forth 


The sower goes out to sow, alone in the morning, 
the early October morning so beautiful and calm. 
To and fro, with ample hand-sweep he goes; 
the grain, broadcast, flies in a glittering shower. 
With the Sun and the Earth for companions, 
with browned arms and face and dazzle-lidded eyes, 
thick-booted, untiring, 
all day the sower goes sowing—— 
What in due time shall become daily bread 

in the mouths of thousands. 

Edward Carpenter 


Behold, the sower went forth to sow. And as he sowed, some 


The Good Husbandman 


O Maker of the material world, thou Holy One! 
Who rejoices the earth with greatest joy? 
Ahura Mazda answered: 

It is he who sows most corn, grass, and fruit, 
Who waters ground that is dry, 

Or drains ground that is too wet. 


O Maker of the material world, thou Holy One! 
What is the food that fills the religion of Mazda? 
It is sowing corn again and again, O Zarathustra! 
He who sows corn, sows righteousness: 
He makes the religion of Mazda walk. 
The Zendavesta 


Guiding the oxen, yoked by Reason, 

I steer the ploughshare of my Thought 
Through the hard ground of ignorance, 
And clear away the stones of sin. 


Into my life’s field 

I sow the seeds of Pure Intention, 

And weed out all Hypocrisies. 

Grace falls upon it, like a summer rain. 


Then with the sickle of the Karmic Law 
I reap the harvest of a nobler season, 
And store the golden grains of Truth 
Within the granary of Peace. 
Tibetan Buddhist Song 


The Divine Sower 


The great Creative Spirit is ever ready to touch 
the merest grain of manna in the heart, 
and make it numerous to shine on all the ground. 


He to whom space is the seed-plot of stars 
has in the human soul a tillage more lustrous in the sowing 
and more enduring in the fruits. 


When he flings a handful of moral endowments into 
the furrows of our nature, 

he never withholds the mellowing winds and dews; 

and the germs will not perish unless we deny them root. 


Within the smallest genuine grace he has wrapped up 
boundless possibilities; 

and whoever will but believe in it and apply it faithfully 

shall never fail of more. 


If you will but find God’s living gift within you, 
and simply trust it when it presses into growth, 
there is not a waste place of your nature that shall 
not become habitable, 
and even glorious with a wild beauty. 
James Martineau 


Prayer 


Lord of springtime and harvest, bless us, we pray 
thee, in our sowing of seed and in our reaping of the 
harvest. Grant that we may enjoy not only the fruits 
of the earth, but also the fruits of the Spirit, which 
are love, joy and peace. 

Teach us the true prayer of loving and rejoicing 
in one another’s good, lead us to the true prophecy of 
good intentions flowering into deeds, and give us to 
share more richly in the great harvest of human 
Matthew 13:3-7 brotherhood. 
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seeds fell by the wayside, and the birds came and devoured 
them. And others fell upon the rocky places, where they had 
not much earth: and straightway they sprang up, because they 
had no deepness of earth. And when the sun was risen, they were 
scorched; and because they had no root, they withered away. 
And others fell upon the thorns, and the thorns grew up and 

_ choked them. And others fell upon the good ground, and 
yielded fruit, some a hundredfold, some sixty, some thirty. He 
that hath ears, let him hear. 


N E W S OF THE UNITARIAN 


Nancy McClelland Wilson, Assistant News Editor 


WORLD 


Brotherhood week: Unitarians question time limit 


and illustrate words with year-round work 


The annual observance of Brotherhood 
Week, sponsored and directed nationally by 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, is greeted by many Unitarians with the 
same reaction shown to Lenten resolutions: 
if we accept these objectives we should prac- 
tice them fifty-two weeks of the year, not 
just one week. 


Comments from the newsletters of Uni- 
tarian churches indicate this reaction. In 
Boston, Mass.,. Dr. Dana McLean Greeley, 
minister of the Arlington Street Church, 
wrote: “I attended the customarily impres- 
sive banquet of the Mass. Committee of 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews; and I 
shared a broadcast with a rabbi and a priest 
and the local executive of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews... . 

“But I wish that we could get together 
more on the worshipping and the working 
level, and that the publicized celebrations, 
instead of being almost the sole examples of 
cooperation, could be the recognition or evi- 
dence of something real in everyday life. We 
need more intermingling of the groups and 
more positive understanding and affirmative 
sympathy. . . . There should be constant 
communication and a basic unity within our 
cultural pattern for the sake of the good 
of the community.” 

In Quincy, Ill., Rev. Thomas Maloney 
thus described his Brotherhood sermon: 
““CAESAR’S GOD’—THE UNITED STATES’ NEW 
RELIGION AND AN OLD QUALIFICATION FOR 
CITIZENSHIP REVIVED—SOME THOUGHTS ON 
THE RIGHTS OF RELIGIOUS MINORITIES DURING 
THE PERENNIAL BROTHERHOOD WEEK CELE- 
BRATION OF MAJORITY RIGHTS. Now that the 
warm breath of brotherhood is once again 
spread over the land for a safely short week, 
it seems fair that we should consider just 
how much freedom and brotherhood really 
exists among religions in our country. If 
you are a Protestant, a Catholic, or a Jew, 
then supposedly you are all set. . . . Re- 
ligious liberals would do well to examine 
critically the present-day equation of re- 
ligious orthodoxy with democratic govern- 
ment.” 

Something approaching blackmail into 
brotherhood was charged by Rey. Robert L. 
Zoerheide in Syracuse, N.Y., in his sermon, 
“The Deep North and Our Search for 
Brotherhood”: “There may be moments 
when we feel blackmailed into brotherhood. 
. . . When the ideals we hold must be put 
on our schedules in order to gain fairness 
and attention, there is implicit failure and 
even a sort of blackmail at work. ... I 
dislike having to put brotherhood on the 
church calendar. Why then do we do it?” 

In answer, Mr. Zoerheide discussed the 
work of the Greater Syracuse Citizens 
Committee on Housing, of which he is a 
member. The Committee tries to find ade- 
quate and fairly priced housing for mem- 
bers of local minority groups. 
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From the pulpit, new ideas 


Many Unitarian churches followed a long- 
standing tradition of a pulpit exchange with 
a church of a different denomination or 
faith. In Stockton, Calif., Dr. Ford Lewis 
changed congregations with the minister of 
the Central Methodist Church, a Negro 
group (see also picture on this page). In 
Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Paul N. Carnes spoke 
at the Second Congregational Church while 
its minister, Rev. John Mickle, spoke to 
the Unitarian congregation. Mr. Mickle, a 
Negro, is counselor of students at a local 
college, and a member of the state board 
of the Council of Human Relations. Unitar- 
ians of Edmonton, Alberta, heard a Malayan 
student from the University of Alberta dis- 
cuss “Malaya and the West.” He described 
the brotherhood of man as seen through 
Malayan eyes. A practicing lawyer and a 
founding member of the New York State 
Commission against Discrimination, Mrs. 
Caroline K. Simon spoke to the congre- 
gation of the White Plains, N.Y., Unitarian 
Church on “Brotherhood and Boundary 
Lines.” Mrs. Simon is vice-president of the 
American Jewish Committee. 

In Buffalo and Syracuse, N.Y., Charles- 
ton, S.C., and Hollis, Long Island, Unitar- 
ian churches brought visiting Jewish rabbis 
to the pulpit, while their ministers spoke to 
the local temple or synagogue. All Edmon- 
ton Unitarians were invited to attend the 


ss =e ; tel —— 
TO LEARN ABOUT BROTHERHOOD—AND VALENTINES: Four Sunday schools spent 


’ Erie, 


Beth Shalon Congregation at its annual 
brotherhood service. fa 

A Negro professor of sociology from 
Haverford College, Pa., was brought to 
Pa., aS part of brotherhood week 
observances of the First Unitarian Church 
Forum Committee. Dr. Ira DeA. Reid, who 
is also a professor at the New York School 
of Social Work, spoke on “Brotherhood, 
its Social and Political Implications.” 

There were many indications, however, 
that for Unitarian churches the concept of 
brotherhood did not need an annual review. 


‘The longest steps’ to integration 


In the company of Roman Catholic 
churches, Unitarian churches in the south 
were cited by an Associated Press story as 
the only two religious groups doing a good 
job in integration in the South. As quoted 
in the newsletter of the Knoxville, Tenn., 
Unitarian Church (the dispatch was also 
reported by a Lincoln, Neb., correspondent), 
the AP wrote: “One of the slowest moves 
toward racial integration is apparent in the 
Protestant churches of the South. 

“The Catholic and Unitarian churches 
have taken the longest steps toward integra- 
tion. Negroes are welcomed at all Catholic 
masses, although integrated parish member- 
ship still is rare in Dixie. Parochial schools 
have none of the segregation restrictions 
that Southern states impose on _ public 
schools. 

“Unitarian churches in Knoxville, Atlanta, 
Charleston and Richmond have taken in 
several Negro members without incident.” 

In Cleveland, Ohio, high school students 
from the St. James African Methodist- 


Episcopal Church, the Community Temple, 


Race Relations Sunday with the students of Stockton’s Unitarian Church School—the 
Buddhist, Calvary Presbyterian (Japanese), Chinese Christian Center, and A frican Methodist 
Episcopal churches. Eighty children visited the Unitarian church—most of them for the 
first time. While the younger children made valentines, older children participated in dis- 
cussions and regular class programs. All the children heard Dr. J. Ford Lewis relate a Hindu 
fable with the moral that discrimination hurts only those who practice it. Above, Freddie 


Ellis (right) as host. 
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‘For actively practicing ....’ 


Citation given by the Evanston (lIll.) 
anterracial Council to the adult education 
committee of the Unitarian Church of 
Evanston (the first church to be given this 
annual award): 

“Consistently for many years this 
cemmittee has been outstanding in its 
contributions to community life in 
Evanston, and through its dynamic 
leadership and program, has done much 
to integrate the activities of all racial and 
religious groups. . . . Joint adult educa- 
tion programs have been instituted with 
other churches and synagogues in 
Evanston, and, as a result, many friend- 
ships have been established. The church 
school, too, has been encouraged to 
work with other groups, with very posi- 
tive effects. For many years an outstand- 
ing contribution to the community has 
been made in the form of its Evanston 
Fireside Forum. This Committee has 
seen that the Unitarian Church actively 
practices the principles of brotherhood, 
freedom of expression, and has a non- 
segregated congregation.” 


Evangelical United Brethren Church, and 
the West Shore Unitarian Church make up 
the membership of the Brotherhood of 
Youth. For ten years the group has been 
organized in the interests of mutual under- 
standing, discussions, and, chiefly, the prep- 
aration of a choral reading given annually. 

The members write and speak the script 
themselves, in the four member churches. 
Subjects have been the United Nations, 
human rights, Mahatma Gandhi, the history 
of Ohio, individual liberties, and the broth- 
erhood of man. This year, on Brotherhood 
Sunday, the group gave its reading on 
“Education: the Lifeline of Democracy” to 
the congregation of the West Shore Unitar- 
ian Church. 

“A concrete example of ‘brotherhood in 
action’ is our Morewood Nursery School, 
a joint project of this church and the 
Woman’s Alliance,” commented a recent 
Pittsburgh, Pa., newsletter. The school, 
under expert educational direction, provides 
‘opportunity for play under leadership for 
all young children in the community. 

“To make inter-faith, inter-racial broth- 
erhood a part of our real feelings we must 
experience it and live it in our early years,” 
the chairman of the school commented. 
“This year we have exerted special effort 
on the inter-racial aspect of our program. 
Both classes include Negro and Indian mem- 
bers, and children of several faiths. [Par- 
ents have commented] ‘My child had never 
had the opportunity to play with colored 
children. I was glad to see that he found 
them no different from white.’ “We moved 
away last summer. I regret that a nursery 
school with your ideals is impossible here 
in Atlanta. .°..:) 7 

The Austin, Tex., Nursery School, opened 
in 1953, had its first full semester in the 
spring of 1955. There is one Negro and 
one white teacher for the children. “Al- 
ready there have been worthwhile results 
from our nursery school project,” the presi- 
dent reported. “Some Negro and white 
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children have had their very first school 
contacts on a non-segregated basis; two 
children of a South American student 
learned to speak English . . . and some 
very personal understandings of one an- 
other’s problems have taken place between 
white, Negro, and Latin-American parents 
and teachers. This seems to us at least as 
basic and important as the simple mechan- 
ical fact of non-segregation.” 

The New York City Puerto Rican mi- 
nority was the subject of a resolution just 
passed by the Social Action Committee of 
the First Unitarian Congregational Church 
of Brooklyn Heights, N.Y. A letter has 
been sent to the mayor of the city urging 
that 50 additional Puerto Rican and 
special English teachers be provided in 
1956 by the Board of Education. “Reason: 
early orientation of Puerto Rican children 
and their families and their rapid learning 
of the language affects their adjustment not 
only in school but in the community.” 


Unitarian tells 4,200,000 
about ‘God and Your Child’ 


The Woman’s Home Companion chose 
Dr. J. E. Milton Senn, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the American Unitar- 
ian Association and a member of the Unitar- 
ian Church of New Haven, Conn., to pre- 
sent the facts of religious education in 
America today to the more than 4,200,000 
readers of the national monthly magazine. 

Dr. Senn, who has for some time served 
as “Consultant in Pediatrics” to the maga- 
zine, is the director of the Child Study 
Center at Yale University, succeeding the 
famous Arnold Gesell. In May of 1955, he 
spoke for the Council of Liberal Churches’ 
Division of Education to Annual Meeting 
delegates. 

The Companion announces prominently 
on the cover of its March issue that Dr. 
Senn’s article is “the first full report on 
how some American churches are changing 
their methods of teaching children. . . .” 
In the introduction to the article, the 
author explains his concern: in an era of 
increasing religious interest, how can par- 
ents satisfy and yet not damage their chil- 
dren’s curiosity about God, death, prayer? 

“God and Your Child” covers the large 
denominations in the country in their use 
of new knowledge about child develop- 
ment, their new conceptions about proper 
surroundings for church schools, and their 
experiments with visual aids and new activ- 
ities. 

Leaders of denominations are identified 
and quoted in the article, although Dr. 
Senn is not identified as a Unitarian. 
Dr. Ernest Kuebler, as director of Re- 
ligious Education for the Council of 
Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian), 
is quoted: “Liberal churches have a deep 
concern to encourage the full development 
of the divine potentialities in each of us. 
Every child’s growth is the result of his 
firsthand experiences.” 

A concern familiar to Unitarians is 
expressed by Dr. Senn in his warnings 
about fear and guilt in children. “Identifica- 
tion with the details of crucifixion or with 
the imagery of old hymns such as the one 
about ‘a fountain filled with blood’ is not 
to be ignored or underestimated. Prayer 


can engender fear or guilt instead of security 
and protection.” ; 

Far out of proportion to the numerical 
size of the denomination, but consistent 
with the influence of its theories, is the in- 
formation given about the CLC curriculum 
at the end of the article. A summary of 
Roman Catholic thought on the subject con- 
cludes: “The Crucifixion, Sin, Heaven, Hell 
and the Devil are real. Why try to mislead 
children with faulty modified versions of 
the great facts of life?” Following this 
summary is a column of quotations from 
Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs, educational con- 
sultant for the CLC and author of the re- 
cently published book, The Old Story of 
Salvation. 

“The trend,” she states, “which we prefer 
to follow is, while making use of the most 
modern and psychologically oriented meth- 
ods, to look further for a still freer approach 
to religion for children without immediately 
attempting to make them into followers of a 
particular denomination. 

“Of course we want our children to be- 
come familiar with the Bible. But we want 
them to study the other Bibles of the world 
too. . . . Religious experiences need not 
be different from other experiences; any 
experience has a religious quality if it 
touches the inner core of the individual 
personality, strengthens it and encourages it 
to go on.” 


Blanshard asks if Virginia 
endangers church-state line 


The Gray Resolution passed by the 
legislature of the state of Virginia, which 
provides that public money may be given to 
private (and segregated) schools to sub- 
sidize tuition, could conceivably end the 
church-state separation in that state, the 
author of American Freedom and Catholic 
Power declared recently. 

Dr. Paul Blanshard, speaking at the 
eighth annual banquet of the Protestants and 
Other Americans United, drew this new 
interpretation of the possible effects of the 
Virginia proposal on the following fact: that 
many private schools are the parochial 
schools maintained by the Roman Catholic 
Church, and by other denominations, and 
that public money would thus be supporting 
religious institutions. This is expressly for- 
bidden by the religion clause of the First 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 

The Gray resolution was drafted by a 
commission named by the governor to find 
a way of coping with the Supreme Court 
decision forbidding segregation in public 
schools. After passage by the Virginia Legis- 
lature, the bill was presented to the citizens 
of the state, who accepted it in a referendum 
held in January. 

[A Roman Catholic bishop of New Or- 
leans has recently stated that all leaders of 
parochial schools in Louisiana who retained 
a segregated school system would be sub- 
ject to excommunication from the Church.] 

Blanshard told the audience, “It would be 
a tragedy if America developed creedal 
segregation in education as a by-product 
of the fight over racial segregation.” 

“The genuinely public and non-sectarian 
public and non-sectarian school might al- 
most disappear in several states of the 
South,” he said. 
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USC announces contributions up 6.4 per cent; 


Liberia, Cambodia amon 


&® 4 


g future projects 


SERVICE COMMITTEE BRINGS A GRIN AT GALLUP: In front of the concret 


RSS 


e-block 


exterior of the Gallup Indian Community Center, operated by the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Dudley Moore, director of Home Projects for the USC, talks with members 
of the Henio family, from the Navajo Indian tribe. 


Members of Unitarian churches and fel- 
lowships and friends of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee contributed $222,188 in the 
1955-56 drive for volunteer funds. The 
chairman of the drive, Peter I. B. Lavan of 
New York, announced that this represented 
a 6.4 per cent increase over last year’s fig- 
ure. 

As announced in the first issue of “Ven- 
ture,” the news and information bulletin of 
the USC, these contributions will be sup- 
plemented by government (both United 
States and foreign) and foundation grants 
to allow the Committee to carry on its non- 
denominational program of service in four 
foreign countries (planned for 1956), the 
United States, and Mexico. 

Two projects, one in Africa and one in 
Asia, are to be pioneered in 1956, “Ven- 
ture” announces. In Liberia, the USC ex- 
pects to begin a program of rural health 
for a people who are limited in progress be- 
cause of uncontrolled disease. The site for 
the project would be Voinjama, a village 
deep in the interior of the country. 

As reported in the February Christian 
Register, a three year contract between the 
Service Committee and the government of 
Cambodia has been signed, under which 
the USC will bring (with help from the 
Cambodian and U.S. governments) a team 
of teachers to initiate modernization of the 
elementary school program. Here, also, 
the Service Committee will work in rural 
areas. 

The travelling team continues to be a dis- 
tinctive feature in the Service Committee 
approach to world aid. In the past, service 
has consisted primarily of medical missions 
(of which Dr. Paul Dudley White, heart 
specialist called in to treat President Eisen- 
hower during his recent attack, has been a 
three-time member). In 1955, this tradition 
was continued by the six American special- 
ists in the reticulo-endothelial system (the 
cellular guardians against harmful elements 
in the blood stream), who contributed U.S. 
medical knowledge to an international medi- 
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cal symposium held outside of Paris. The 
Americans were able to attend because 
of grants from the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee and a subdivision of UNESCO. Their 
participation was greatly welcomed by Eu- 
ropean doctors. 

In the south of France, Service Commit- 
tee workers are helping Spanish refugees 
who have crossed the Pyrenees to obtain 
freedom from the Franco government. 

Another major project of the USC is the 
partial sponsorship of the Neighborhood 
House in Bremen, Germany, and an insti- 
tute for the development of social workers 
in the same city. 

In 1955, the USC project in Mexico, hélp 
for the village of El Porvenir, in Baja 
Calif., was advanced by completion of a 
village hospital. This is a “self-help” com- 
munity development project, under USC 
direction. 

In the United States, two Service Com- 
mittee projects-continue to attract attention. 
In Washington, D.C., the Columbia 
Heights Boys Club (the city’s first inte- 
grated boys club), meeting in the basement 
of All Souls Unitarian Church, carries out 
a full schedule of after-school work and 
play for members. In Gallup, New Mexico, 
members of the Navajo Indian tribe are 
learning the necessities of twentieth-century 
living—reading and writing in English, 
cleanliness, and prevention of disease. All 
Navajos are welcome to the services of the 
Gallup Community Center, and an esti- 
mated 60,000 took advantage of them in 
1955. One of the aims of the program is 
education in citizenship, for until recently 
the Navajos have remained uneducated in 
the processes of democracy. 


For tenth year, Canadian 
USC aids world’s young 


Projects of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee of Canada in 1955 continued to help 
clothe and feed the youth of Europe and 


Asia, according to the annual report of the 
organization, written by Dr. Lotta Hitsch- 
manova, executive director. 

In July, the Canadian USC noted the 
end of its first decade, in which it shipped 
abroad aid totalling almost $1,000,000 and 
6,000,000 pounds. In that anniversary month 
the mayor of the Special City of Seoul, 
Korea, presented the USC of Canada with a 
hand-penned citation expressing gratitude 
for help given to the city since 1952. It 
was the first organization in Canada to re- 
ceive that honor. 

Accomplishments for the year 1954-55 as 
listed in the annual report included the 
raising of more than $157,000 in funds from 
an increased number of contributors. A new 
branch, in Saskatoon, has brought the 
Canadian branch total to eleven. In the past 
year the USC of Canada shipped 479,000 
pounds of food and relief supplies and 155,- 
000 pounds of clothing. These were all 
packed by volunteer members of the Com- 
mittee in the 11 branches. Food shipped in- 
cluded salt cod from the Maritime Provinces, 
which Korean and United Nations authori- 
ties report as a favorite meal among Korean 
children. 

The USC of Canada ships its supplies to 
the European countries of Greece, France, 
Austria, and Italy, and to Korea and India 
in the East, all of which were visited by Dr. 
Hitschmanova during the summer. The 
projects consist of children’s homes in each 
of the countries mentioned, children’s clubs, 
health institutes and hospitals, and schools. 

In raising money for the annual budget, 
the USC had more difficulty than in the 
previous year, and failed to reach the 1954 
total by $7,000. The report cited the de- 
crease in funds available to farmers as a 
possible explanation. Offers of wheat on the 
fields for the “Bread for Greece Crusade” 
could not be accepted because of lack of 
authorization by the government. 

For the second year the Committee held 
a _twelve-day Christmas newspaper appeal 
with eleven, instead of the 1954 figure of 
five, newspapers participating. The most suc- 
cessful paper was the Victoria Daily Times 
which raised more than $7,000 for the work 
of the Committee. Altogether the drive 
brought in $16,000. 


Investigator into prejudice 
to speak at USC May Meetings 


Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, who has served 
the Unitarian Service Committee in the role 
of consultant on integration programs since 
1954, will be the speaker at the Annual 
Dinner for the organization on May 19. His 
subject will be: “The Present Crisis in Race 
Relations.” 

An associate professor of Psychology at 
the College of the City of New York, Dr. 
Clark is author of the Beacon Press book, 
Prejudice and Your Child, published in 
1955. In 1950, he was chosen by President 
Truman to prepare a report for the Mid- 
Century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, and his manuscript, “The 
Effects of Prejudice and Discrimination on 
Personality Development,” cited by the 
United States Supreme Court in its historic 
desegregation decision of May, 1954, 
formed the foundation of his book. He is 
also director of research at the Northside 
Center for Child Development, New York. 
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Southern Unitarian groups 
oppose religion in schools 


Two southern Unitarian groups have re- 
cently gone on record against any extension 
of the public school religious education 
program. A Unitarian fellowship, the first 
known to the news office to take a public 
stand on this issue, was reported on the 
front page of the Morgantown (West Va.) 
Post to have resolved opposition to “any 
release of public school time for out-of- 
school religious education.” 


In Florida, 45 Unitarians from 13 of the 
16 organized groups, met to decide their 
position on the same question. They re- 
solved first that any action would be first 
referred to the local Unitarian groups. 
They then passed four motions clarifying 
their stand. 

As announced in the March issue of the 
Register, Unitarians were prominent in the 
Tennessee case of Carden et al v. Bland 
et al. In that case, Philip M. Carden, mem- 
ber of the First Unitarian Church of Nash- 
ville, alleged that religious conformity and 
pressure had been exerted on his two sons 
in the form of Bible reading, prayer, and 
questioning as to Sunday School attend- 
ance. He was opposing a 1925 state statute 
calling for daily Bible reading in public 
schools. The Unitarian churches of Nash- 
ville (a member of the church is acting as 
Mr. Carden’s lawyer), Knoxville, and Oak 
Ridge (through its Woman’s Alliance) 
submitted an amicus curiae brief, as has 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 


At the hearing in that case, held before 
the Supreme Court of the State at the end 
of January, Mr. Hines, attorney for Mr. 
Carden, said that the father “felt that it was 
a violation of his constitutional rights to 
rear his child according to his own religious 
convictions and beliefs—or not to give any 
religious instruction at all.” The Court is 
expected to pass down its judgment in 
March. 

[March 10: Mr. Carden’s plea was denied 
by the court.] 

The Unitarian Fellowship of Morgan- 
town’s resolution was unanimously adopted 
in response to a current city proposal that 
children be released from schools for re- 
‘ligious classes. The 7 reasons for their stand, 
including the tradition of church-state sepa- 
ration, the academic need for the 30 school 
hours in the week, and the pressures on 
children who would not attend released-time 
classes, were printed in the paper. 

Florida Unitarian groups approved of 
four motions at their meeting on the ques- 
tion of religious instruction in the public 
schools. These were: 1) that Bible reading 
and the “inculcation of Christian virtues” 
in- public schools violated the freedom of 
religion granted under the Bill of Rights; 
2) that the moral values of democracy 
could be taught in the school while indi- 
vidual religious values could be presented in 
the home and church; 3) that a representa- 
tive Interim State Unitarian Committee 
make a study and proposal for action; 
4) that a Florida Council of Liberal 
Churches (Unitarian-Universalist) be or- 
ganized in the fall of 1956 to advance coop- 
eration in the areas of religious education, 
publicity, and social issues. 
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A.U.A. Board names publications director, first 
minister to fellowships; to assure CLC data 


At the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, held in Boston on February 8, the first 
important item of business was the choice 
of a successor to Melvin Arnold, director of 
the Division of Publications and of the Bea- 
con Press since July 1945. The special com- 
mittee which had been appointed by the 
Executive Committee to study the field rec- 
ommended the appointment of Thomas A. 
Bledsoe, and after consideration the Presi- 
dent was authorized to extend the invita- 
tion. (Since the Board meeting Mr. Bledsoe 
has accepted the appointment and will as- 
sume his new responsibilities on April 1.) 

Reports were received from various com- 
mittees including the Committee on Capital 
Fund Raising, the Committee’ on the An- 
nual Unitarian Award, the Committee on 
the Essex Hall Fund, and the College Cen- 
ter Committee. 

In connection with this last report the 
Board voted to establish a permanent com- 
mittee on work in college centers which 
will have the responsibility for planning the 
use to be made of the General Alliance 
Jubilee Fund. 

The Budget Committee presented a pre- 
liminary report showing an estimated in- 
come for the year 1956-57 of approximately 
$309,000 with requests from the various di- 
visions and departments totalling approxi- 
mately $316,000. The Budget Committee 
agreed to make the necessary adjustments 
in estimated expenditures so as to be able to 
report a balanced budget to the Board 
meeting in May for final adoption. On mo- 
tion by Mr. Francis F. Campbell of Tulsa, 
Okla., the Board voted to instruct the 
Budget Committee to bring to the meeting 
in February 1957, and to all February meet- 
ings thereafter as detailed, an estimate as 
might be possible for a two-year period in 
order that the request made by the Associa- 
tion to the United Unitarian Appeal might 
be on as realistic a basis as possible. 

The Advisory Council of the Division of 
Churches recommended the admission of 
nine fellowships to membership in the As- 
sociation and this recommendation was ap- 
proved. The fellowships are those of: Fort 
Myers and Lakeland, Fla.; Morristown and 
New Brunswick, N.J.; Ogden, Utah; Port 
Angeles-Sequim, Wash.; Westwood and San 


Diego, Calif.; and Sitka-Mt. Edgecumbe, 
Alaska. The Advisory Council also recom- 
mended the appointment of a Minister-at- 
Large, to serve for a six-month period be- 
ginning as soon as feasible. His primary re- 
sponsibility would be to work with fellow- 
ships that have nearly reached the point of 
becoming churches so that wherever possi- 
ble they might achieve church status and 
financial independence simultaneously. This 
project, regarded as a highly important ex- 
periment in church extension, was adopted 
by the Board with enthusiasm. (Since the 
meeting of the Board of Directors this ap- 
pointment has been offered to Rev. Grant 
A. Butler and he has accepted.) 

Another matter of great importance was 

the consideration of the many communica- 
tions which had been received from various 
churches and other Unitarian groups urging 
action by the Board of Directors with refer- 
ence to the report of the Joint Interim Com- 
mission on Federal Union which will be 
presented to the Annual Meeting of the As- 
sociation on May 22, 1956 for action. After 
lengthy discussion the following motion 
was unanimously adopted: That the Execu- 
tive Committee be instructed to draft a 
resolution to be submitted to the Annual 
Meeting on May 22, 1956, recommending 
that the new Joint Commission, if and when 
created, employ competent outside help to 
provide the proper factual foundation for 
its deliberations. 
On motion by a board member, it was also 
unanimously voted: To instruct the execu- 
tive officers of the Association to prepare 
and give wide circulation to a memorandum 
setting forth clearly the present status of the 
Joint Interim Commission, the form in 
which the question of future action will 
come before the Annual Meeting, and the 
issues that the Annual Meeting will be asked 
to pass upon. 

At luncheon, Mr. and Mrs. Melvin 
Arnold were the guests of the Board. Rev. 
Walter Donald Kring, president of the 
Board of Directors of the Beacon Press and 
chairman of the Advisory Council of the 
Division of Publications paid tribute to 
Mr. Arnold’s extraordinary achievements 
during the ten and one half years of his 
service to the Association. 

WALTER DONALD KRING, secretary 


A.U.A., Beacon editor 
takes New York position 


Jeannette Hopkins, who came to the divi- 
sion of publications of the American Uni- 
tarian Association from a newspaper back- 
ground in 1951 to become news editor for the 
A.U.A. and the Christian Register and se- 
nior editor of Beacon Press, has accepted an 
editorial position in the trade department of 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York pub- 
lishing house. 

Miss Hopkins had been in charge of the 
news and promotion office of the A.U.A. 
since 1953. Beginning with The Herblock 
Book, she did editorial work on such Beacon 
Press titles as People’s Padre by Emmett 
McLoughlin, Apostles of Discord by Ralph 
Lord Roy, Krebiozen: The Great Cancer 


Mystery by Dr. George D. Stoddard. She 
also worked on the three recently published 
books on desegregation. 

Two A.U.A. publications of which Miss 
Hopkins is author are Fourteen Journeys to 
Unitarianism, the story of members of a 
southwestern Unitarian church and their in- 
dividual reasons for becoming Unitarians, 
and “Books that Will Not Burn,” a history 
of Unitarian publishing compiled in con- 
nection with the Liberal Books Centennial 
celebrated by the Beacon Press in 1954-55. 

A graduate of Vassar College, Miss Hop- 
kins received her Masters Degree in Journal- 
ism from Columbia University. She worked 
on the Providence Evening Bulletin and the 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman. She first be- 
came interested in Unitarianism while in 
Oklahoma. 
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Then: adults, 35; children 15; now: 116; 60; 
Wichita suggests what makes one church grow 


Two years and four months ago at the 
first service I conducted as minister-at-large 
in the First Unitarian Church of Wichita, 
Kansas, 35 members and friends were pres- 
ent for the occasion, with some 15 children 
in the newly organized church school. 

Since mid-September, 1953, 90 new mem- 
bers have signed the membership book in- 
creasing the active membership from about 
60 to 116 at the present. On Sunday, Janu- 
ary 15, 1956, at the first service in a new 
church home, 106 members and friends were 
present, with 60 children and teachers in 
the church school. During the last three 
months, church attendance has averaged 75 
plus, the church school 55. 

Last summer the congregation bought a 
colonial house. of 17 rooms, located on a 
beautiful plot of ground covering 19 city 
lots in Wichita. The house stands half hid- 
den by many stately pines, cedars, mag- 
nolias, and a variety of other trees. The 
grounds are hedged about by a rock wall 
and a picket fence. This new location of the 
church is three blocks south of the Univer- 
sity of Wichita and is on one of the highest 
elevations (three feet above dead level) in 
the city. 

The relocation of the church called for 
some extra money. To meet this need the 
congregation, in three days, raised $15,000 
in cash and pledges. 

The activities indicated above reflect a 
renewed interest in Unitarianism in Wichita. 
How do we account for such progress? 

1. There were at the beginning some 50 
Unitarians in Wichita who had faith in 
Unitarianism and were determined to 
have a church in their city worthy of their 
cause. Without them there could not have 
been even a new beginning. They are still 
the solid center of the larger group. 
2. The 90 new people coming into the 
church brought with them new ideas and 
new hands, along with many active chil- 
dren. Without them our cause would have 
been lost by now. 
3. Nothing has done more, if as much, to 
make for progress in our church than the 
work of the men and women who organ- 
ized and carried on the church school 
program, built around “The New Beacon 
Series in Religious Education.” In this 
series of studies we have what thousands 
of young parents in every city are seeking 
for their children. Any church group who 
can make good use of the Beacon Series 
will grow. 

4. Without the financial help from the 

American Unitarian Association it would 

have been impossible to have done the 

things indicated above. 


New Wichita church 


we received from the Association, the 

church has had to double its budget, or 

nearly so, every year in order to meet 
the needs. 

United Unitarian Appeal made growth 

possible in Wichita. 

5. At crucial moments when we might 

have hesitated, elderly members of the 

church, like Ulysses, said to each other: 

. .- You and I are old; 

Old age hath yet his honor and his 
toil. 

Death closes all; but something ere 
the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet 
be done. . 

*Tis not too late to seek a newer 
world. 

Without the inspiration of their words 
and deeds and the challenge of their ex- 
ample we might have let some good oppor- 
tunities for the church pass us by. To them 
goes a great deal of the credit for the hope- 
ful state of the church at present. 

REV. JOHN B. ISOM 


Church which preceded town 
celebrates 100th anniversary 


The First Church in Belmont, Mass., a 
founding father of the Boston suburban 
town, celebrated its 100th anniversary on 
February 4 and 5. Three ministers of the 
church, two emeritus, participated in the 
two-day services, which were atttended by 
many guest members of the town of Bel- 
mont, and denominational leaders. 

In 1856, a Unitarian group decided to 
found a church in the formerly unchurched 
area west of Cambridge, Mass., and chose a 
Unitarian minister to lead them. Not until 
three years later were members of the 
church instrumental in obtaining a charter 
for the town of Belmont. Of the first set of 
town officers, all were members of the 
First Church. 

The first church building, completed in 
the year of founding, served as town hall 
for a number of years. When the first school 
was organized in 1867, classes were held 
in the First Church until the school build- 
ing was completed. The library, organized 
a few years later, was also situated in the 
church until its own building was put up. 

The three ministers of the church present 
for the centennial services were Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote, who served the church from 
1924-40; Dr. Marion Franklin Ham, who 
was named minister emeritus of the church 
when it merged with the Waverly Unitarian 
Society which he had served; and Dr. John 
Nicholls Booth, who has occupied the pul- 
pit of the church since 1949. Each of the 
three men has been an active literary mem- 
ber of the Unitarian denomination: Dr. 
Ham as the “dean” of American Unitarian 
hymn writers; Dr. Foote as Beacon Press 
author (Religion of an Inquiring Mind, 
Thomas Jefferson: Champion of Religious 
Freedom), and editor of a Unitarian hymn 
book; Dr. Booth as author of the “best 
selling” (more than 200,000 distributed 
since its first printing in 1944) pamphlet, 
“Introducing Unitarianism.” 


All who contribute to the - 


HONORING THE CHURCH THAT 
MADE A TOWN: Participants in the cen- 
tennial services at the First Church in Bel- 
mont include: standing (left to right), Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot; Dr. John Nicholls 
Booth; Rev. John P. Fitzsimmons, local 
Congregational minister; Dr. George D. 
Stoddard. Seated: Dr. Henry Wilder Foote. 
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At the anniversary service, held in the 
church on Sunday morning, the president 
of the American Unitarian Association, Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, brought greetings 
from the denomination, and Dr. George D. 
Stoddard, former moderator of the AUA, 
gave the address (see page 8 for text). Dr. 
Stoddard, former president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and presently dean of the 
School of Education at New York Univer- 
sity. is author of a recent Beacon Press 
book, Krebiozen: The Great Cancer Mys- 
tery, which has received much publicity for 
its controversial subject. The rabbi of the 
local temple and the minister of the local 
Congregational church brought greetings 
from other denominations. 

An organ recital by the church organist 
and a banquet were other features of the 
centennial services. At the banquet, two 
gifts to the church were shown for the first 
time to the congregation: thirteen leather- 
bound volumes of the church’s history, given 
by the clerk of the church, Dr. Amos L. 
Taylor; and an oil portrait of Drs. Foote, 
Ham, and Booth, presented by the Woman’s 
Alliance. 

The church claims that it has the largest 
college faculty membership of any Unitar- 
ian church in the country. It also calls at- 
tention to the fact that the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee, non-denominational world 
service organization, was founded through 
the inspiration and leadership of members 
of the Belmont church. 


Education Day ‘to educate’; 
curriculum authors’ workshops 


The authors of major books in the Beacon 
curriculum series, and editors of the re- 
ligious education program of the Council of 
Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian) , 
will discuss their special fields at the annual 
Education Day at May Meetings in Boston 
this year. A series of morning workshops 
will take place in a school atmosphere—the 
old Brimmer School which is now Burdett 
College—and will include another age group 
—the junior high school students. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Ira DeA. Reid will — 
discuss child development before the dele- 
gates and guests. Dr. Reid is professor of 
sociology at Haverford College (Pa.). 
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Paper praises Unitarian 
defense of freedom 


The Los Altos News (California) praised 
two Unitarian defenses of freedom recently 
—one by publication of a sermon, “A Free 
Church and a Free Press,” in weekly install- 
ments; and one by an editorial on the Fund 
for Religious Freedom. 


The sermon, by Rey. F. Danforth Lion 
of the Palo Alto Unitarian Church, was 
headlined on the church page of the Los 
Altos News for three successive weeks in 
January, two months after “Freedom of the 
Press Sunday” was observed by Unitarian 
and Universalist churches throughout the 
country. 


Newspapermen, Mr. Lion stated, have a 
responsibility to citizens to give information 
correctly. They must be admitted to council 
and executive meetings that the public can- 
not attend. “Ownership of a printing press 
confers no divine right, but the whole dig- 
nity of man is wrapped up in man’s right of 
self-government and the right of self-gov- 
ernment cannot be exercised except on the 
basis of knowledge of that government,” he 
quoted the editor of the Houston Press. 

The Los Altos News in another issue also 
commented editorially on the Fund for Re- 
ligious Freedom, established in 1955 by the 
Pacific Coast Unitarian Council. The Fund 
is collecting money to defray expenses of 
churches in California which refuse to sign 
the state loyalty oath which allows them 
property tax exemption, on grounds that it 
is unconstitutional. It will also help finance 
legal costs incurred in challenging the oath. 

The editor of the paper wrote: “It is not 
only refreshing, it is important to democ- 
racy’s future that a small group of the more 
vigorous exponents of freedom of speech 
and conscience have set out to undo the 
insidious “loyalty oath’. . . . The Unitarian 
group has the fortitude to obtain final 
determination of an issue as fundamental as 
life itself.” 


‘Greater Washington Advance’ 
hears Senator, Senator’s lady 


Mrs. Richard L. Neuberger, easily filling 
the dual role of Senator’s wife (her hus- 
band is a Democratic member from the 
state of Oregon) and of ex-senator (Maurine 
Neuberger is well known on the west coast 
as former member of the Oregon State 
House of Representatives and Senate), gave 
the dinner address to the Greater Washing- 
ton Committee for Unitarian Advance. 


The annual meeting, held in February in 
Bethesda, Md., was open to all Unitarian 
groups in the area. Other speakers were Dr. 
Dale DeWitt, regional director for the Uni- 
tarian Churches of the Middle Atlantic 
States, and Dr. A. Powell Davies, minister 
of All Souls Unitarian Church, Washington. 

“Washington Calling,’ a monthly news- 
letter sent by Mr. Neuberger to his consti- 
tuants in Oregon, stated in February: “Later 
this month, Maurine will be the speaker at 
the annual banquet of the All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Washington. She has a lot 

_ to live up to, because recent speakers at this 
event have been Senators Paul H. Douglas 
and Herbert Lehman! Maurine will discuss 
American women and the liberal tradition.” 
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‘A year to remember’: Dorchester church reports 
‘fringe benefits’ of 325th anniversary celebration 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-five will 
stand out in the annals of the First Parish 
Church in Dorchester, Mass., not only as 
the 325th anniversary of its founding in 
1630 by a little band of Puritans, but also 
as a year of outstanding achievement. The 
parishioners had long been aware of the 
great need for painting and repairs, both 
inside and out, but the annual budget was 
not sufficient to cover such added expense. 
However, in his first report to the parish as 
minister, Rev. James K. Allen expressed 
such enthusiastic confidence in the future 
of the church that all who heard him felt 
that a challenge had been given them. Im- 
mediately, a parish committee was formed 
to plan a $25,000 anniversary fund drive, 
while a smaller anniversary committee be- 
gan planning special events for the jubilee 
year. 

Since the building, in 1631, of the rude 
log cabin which served as the first meeting 
house, the history of the Dorchester First 
Parish has been one of steady progress. A 
second meeting house, built on the site of 
the first, was moved to Meeting House Hill 
in 1670. The present building, erected in 
1896, replaced the fifth meeting house 
which had been destroyed by fire. 

In its 325 years, 21 ministers, including 
such eminent men as Richard Mather, 
Nathaniel Hall, and Christopher Eliot, have 
served the church. For its first 176 years 
(when the church meant religion and re- 
ligion was law), it was the only church in 
Dorchester. Its authority in civic and per- 
sonal matters was powerful. Such a heri- 
tage has been an added incentive to ac- 
complishment. 

On March 30, 1955, the anniversary 
celebration opened with a formal banquet 
to which the entire church membership 
was invited, as well as outstanding Uni- 
tarian churchmen and representatives of the 
community and state. As toastmaster, Ed- 
ward Hastings called upon Mayor Hynes of 
Boston for a brief address, as well as vari- 
ous guest ministers and representatives who 
brought greetings from their organizations. 
Letters from the mayor of Dorchester, Eng- 
land, and Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, oldest 
living minister of the church, were read: 
Mrs. George French, church historian, 
gave a brief history of the church; Edward 
Munro, church soloist, sang appropriate se- 
lections; and everyone present joined in two 
ancient hymns which had been sung by the 
little band of settlers in 1630. Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, gave the principal ad- 
dress of the evening, and Rev. Robert A. 
Storer, minister of the church for thirteen 
years, pronounced the benediction. 

Conducted tours gave the guests an op- 
portunity to see the many historic treasures 
of the church. The 26-piece set of early 
American communion silver, usually on dis- 
play at the Museum of Fine Arts, was ar- 
ranged on the communion table in front of 
the handsome mahogany pulpit. A newly 
compiled historical guidebook was also 
available for purchase. 

During the following weeks, large charts 
with red thermometers kept the member- 


ship informed as to the progress of the 
drive. By April 27, 1955, the $25,000 goal 
had been reached and surpassed, and these 
charts were taken down as part of a special 
victory celebration. 

After colors had been selected, the Par- 
ish Committee arranged to have the church 
interior painted during the summer months. 
The congregation, on the opening Sunday 
in September, entered a beautifully re- 
decorated sanctuary complete with a star- 
studded blue ceiling behind the pulpit and 
a rich red carpet on the floor. 

As their part in the anniversary activities, 
the Laymen’s League sponsored a four-day 
fall flower show in October, a great success 
financially and socially, and also important 
in bringing the First Parish Church to the 
attention of many in the community who 
had barely known of its existence. 

A most heart-warming incident occurred 
as a result of the fall meeting of the Nor- 
folk-Suffolk Conference on Meeting House 
Hill. Word was received from Rev. Carl 
Bihldorff, minister of the First Parish in 
Brookline, that the members attending the 
conference had been so greatly impressed by 
the spirit of enthusiasm and cooperative en- 
deavor shown by the members of the Dor- 
chester church that they wished to have a 
part in the anniversary celebration. There- 
fore, the Brookline church voted to send 
its special Christmas offering to help the 
anniversary fund. Although the check re- 
ceived a few weeks later was most generous, 
its real value cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. The spirit of mutual friendship 
and togetherness which prompted it is of in- 
estimable value to the Unitarian fellowship; 
this experience will be a treasured item in 
the annals of the Dorchester First Parish. 

On December 30, a “Year-End Jubilee 
Party” began with a supper, followed by re- 
ports from each church organization of past 
activities and future plans. All the church 
functions of the anniversary year were re- 
viewed and illustrated by colored slides. 
After an informal entertainment by mem- 
bers of all ages, those present adjourned to 
the church sanctuary for a short New 
Year’s service conducted by the minister. 

On March 30, the close of the anniver- 
sary year was celebrated, and the anniver- 
sary committee reported on the year’s ac- 
complishments and outlined plans for the 
future. 

Easter Sunday, 1956, has given the mem- 
bers of the First Parish Church of Dor- 
chester the opportunity to rededicate them- 
selves to the service of their church and to 
give thanks to God for those ancestors 
whose work and sacrifices bequeathed to 
their keeping a wonderful church home. 

GERTRUDE V. HASTINGS 

Chairman of the Anniversary Committee 


VIRGINIA SCHOLARS AND THE YAN- 
KEE SENATOR: U.S. Senator Leverett 
Saltonstall, Republican from Massachusetts, 
delivered the annual address to the Virginia 
Historical Society in Richmond in January. 
The Saltonstalls have been members of Uni- 
tarian churches in Massachusetts for several 
generations. 
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UNITARIANS IN THE NEWS 


British Unitarian sparks 
ending of death penalty 


When the House of Commons of the 
British Parliament voted 293-262 that the 
penalty of death be abolished from the 
English system of justice, a Unitarian who 
is presently president of the International 
Association of Religious Freedom led the 
fight. 

J. Chuter Ede, former Home Secretary 
under Prime Minister Clement Atlee, was 
listed in the New York Times as “leader 
of the abolitionist forces.” It was to Mr. 
Ede that Prime Minister Eden gave his as- 
surances that the Government would give 
“full weight at once” to the decision of the 
House. 

The amendment calling for the end of 
the death penalty, presented by representa- 
tives of the Labour Party, stated that the 
House “believes that the death penalty for 
murder no longer accords with the needs 
or the true interests of a civilized society 
and calls upon Her Majesty’s Government 
to introduce forthwith legislation for its 
abolition or for its suspension for an ex- 
perimental period.” 

The Government, although it tried to 
modify the-demand, must now draft and 
present legislation carrying out the House 
of Commons’ vote. A reprieve is being given 
to all convicted criminals who formerly 
would have been executed, until the bill 
goes through Parliament. 


In the world of print 


Two newspapermen and one minister- 
author, all active Unitarians, are in the na- 
tional news for future plans or past work. 

In Providence, R.I., Ben Bagdikian, re- 
porter for the Providence Evening Bulletin 
and member of the First Unitarian Church 
[Christian Register author, February, 1955, 
and member of the Register advisory board], 
has been awarded an Ogden Reid fellowship 
amounting to $5,000 for travel and study 


abroad. In applying for the award, made 
possible by the former New York Herald 
Tribune publisher, the applicant specifies a 
field of study which interests him. Mr. 
Bagdikian’s choice is the political press in 
European capitals: does the choice of news- 
papers representing party points of view 
guarantee full and fair coverage to the 
reader? 

In what he refers to as “the noble experi- 
ment,” Mr. and Mrs. Bagdikian are taking 
with them their two sons, aged 4 and 11. 
Mr. Bagdikian also plans to visit the town 
in Armenia where he was born. 

More than 250 Oklahoma civic and press 
leaders honored publisher Richard Lloyd 
Jones of the Tulsa Tribune at a dinner in 
December. Mr. Jones, a member of the First 
Unitarian Church of Tulsa, was unable to 
attend because of illness. He is 82. Editor 
and Publisher, national magazine of the 
newspaper world, wrote that Mr. Jones’ civic 
reforms were the subject of discussion. His 
crusades, it said, “have resulted in the ouster 
of an entire city administration, sent a ballot 
box stuffing crew to prison, exposed paving 
graft, brought about the impeachment of a 
governor who once tried to have the Na- 
tional Guard censor the Tribune, and, re- 
cently, aided in the conviction of a county 
commissioner.” 

A new book by the author of The Urge 
to Persecute was published in March. 
Publishers’ Weekly announced recently that 
“In the Protestant’ field, The Language of 
the Heart by the Rev. A. Powell Davies 
is Farrar, Straus and Cudahy’s most im- 
portant spring book.” The publisher de- 
scribes it as a book of prayers on certain 
seasons or occasions. Dr. Davies is minister 
of All Souls Unitarian Church, Washington, 
LDC: 


Another minister-commentator 


In Charlotte, N.C., a Unitarian will join 
the local rabbi and Roman Catholic priest in 
weekly comment upon world and national 


LIKE MOTHER, LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON (ALMOST): The installation of Rev. Alan 
G. Deale as minister of the Unitarian Memorial Church of Fairhaven was in old family 
tradition with a new (and Unitarian) twist. The mother and father of Mr. Deale, both Con- 
gregational ministers of the First Congregational Church in Pembroke, N.H. participated in 
the installation service held in February. Above (left to right), Rev. Alan G. Deale, Rev. D. 
Glengyle Deale (who gave the Charge to the Minister) and Rev. Jessie Deale (who gave the 
prayer of installation). 
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news. Rev. Edward A. Cahill, minister of 
the Charlotte Unitarian Church, will parti- 
cipate in the program, to be heard over 
station WSOC on Sundays at 1:05 P.M. 
In Louisville, Ky., Rev. Robert T. Weston, 
minister of the local Unitarian. Church, is 
one of three ministers appearing on a weekly 
program entitled, “The Moral Side of the 
News,” which has won national awards. 


Woman Lieutenant-Governor? 


After eighteen years in the Massachusetts 
legislature, ten as representative and eight 
anaes ««: aS senator, Mrs. 
Leslie B. Cutler, 
Needham __ Unita- 
rian, has announced 
her candidacy for 
the Republican 
nomination for the 
office of lieutenant- 
governor of the 
state. 

“Vermont has a 
woman lieutenant 
governor—why not Massachusetts?” Mrs. 
Cutler asked. She said that her “long ex- 
perience in state government will be of great 
value in the office. . . .” 


ETHELRED BROWN 


Reverend Ethelred Brown, minister of the 
Harlem Unitarian Church, New York City, 
was born July 11, 1875 at Falmouth, Ja- 
maica, B.W.I. He attended a private school 
in Jamaica. He entered British Civil Service 
and later was a Wesleyan local preacher. 
From 1910-12 he studied as a special stu- 
dent at Meadville Theological School and 
was ordained June 12, 1912. He served 
Unitarian pastorates in Montego Bay and 
Kingston before coming to Harlem. He died 
after a five-week illness at Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital, New York, February 17, 1956. 

The ministry of Ethelred Brown at the 
Harlem Unitarian Church was a courageous 
and patient effort to make a place for Uni- 
tarianism in an area of New York City 
which he felt suffered under backward fun- 
damentalist religious exploitation. Through- 
out the long period from 1920 until his ill- 
ness, he served remarkably a small group 
of followers and preached with vigor, elo- 
quence, and great idealism. His was truly 
a sacrifical ministry carried on against 
great handicaps, and at times under priva- 
tion. The fortunes of the church varied 
under his dealership but for a period was 
influential as a public forum for discussion 
of timely questions. He made valiant at- 
tempts to create a truly inter-racial church 
and from 1944 there were a few loyal white 
members in the group. He had a dream of 
obtaining a building for the church and had 
begun the creation of a building fund. 

With gentleness, dedication, and eager- 
ness of spirit, he secured the affection and 
warm admiration of many friends. 


D. DE W. 


Social Action statement 
attacks community pressures 


“Various pressures” in Long Island com- 
munities aroused protests from the Social 
Action Committee of the South Nassau Uni- 
tarian Church of Baldwin, L. L., in a state- 
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ment that was published in Island news- 
papers. 

Reacting specifically to an effort to ex- 
clude the cantata, “The Lonesome Train,” a 
musical poem about Abraham Lincoln’s 
funeral train, because its author was alleged 
to have been a communist, and generally to 
“various pressures” on the schools and librar- 
ies in different Long Island communities in 
the past years, the committee said: So that our 
children, the future citizens of this country, 
may learn to evaluate opposing ideas for 
themselves, we believe that materials used 
in the public schools, selected by profes- 
sionals in each area, should present as many 
views as possible. Any exclusion of such 
materials because of the political, religious 
or racial background of the writer or artist 
is completely undemocratic . . . admitting 
a lack of confidence in democracy. 


A.U.A. announces meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association for the election of 
officers and the transaction of other business 
will be held in Boston, Mass., at the John 
Hancock Hall on Tuesday, May 22, 1956, 
beginning at 9:30 A.M. 

WALTER DONALD KRING, Secretary 


~ 
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“WEST SHORE MARKS PROGRESS: This 
church, with a long record of achieving its 
United Unitarian Appeal goal and only ten 
years of existence behind it, keeps members 
posted on the campaign. 

As of March I, the following churches 
had reached or exceeded their goals: Dallas 
Tex.; Angora, Minn.; Birmingham, Mich.; 
South Nassau, N.Y.; Keene, N.H.; German- 
town, Pa.; Hartford, Conn.; Winchendon, 
Amherst, Boston (First Church), Hingham 
(First Church), Petersham, and Warwick, 
Mass. 

Eleven churches have already averaged 
more than $4 per member in contributions. 
These include: Boston (First Church), Lynn, 
and Norwell, Mass.; Dallas and San An- 
tonio, Texas; Hartford, Conn.; Keene, N.H.; 
Germantown, Pa.; and Niagara Falls, N.Y.; 
Montreal, Canada; and Norfolk, Va. 
; Five fellowships have bettered a $5 per 

member contribution: San Mateo and Chico, 
Calif.; Aiken, S. C.; Hibbing, Minn.; and 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 
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Beacon Press Notes 


@ Robert Whittlesey, for eight and one 
half years production manager of the 
Beacon Press and the American Unitarian 
Association division of publications, has 
accepted the offer of Little, Brown and 
Co., of the position of assistant production 
manager. He began work there in March. 

His successor at the Beacon Press is Gobin 
Stair, who started work at the end of March. 

@ Life magazine, on its March 5 editorial 
page, refers the reader to the forthcoming 
Beacon Press book, Six Keys to the Soviet 
System by “so keen a scholar of Com- 
munism as Bertram Wolfe.” 

@ Three Beacon and Starr King Press 
titles are among a total of fourteen books 
recommended as “Other current books of 
interest” by the Religious Book Club April 
bulletin. The three are: The Human Prospect 
by Lewis Mumford; Alternatives to the 
H-Bomb from the New Leader magazine; 
and Citizen’s Guide to Desegregation by 
Herbert Hill and Jack Greenberg. 

@ The 1956 issue of “Books for Brother- 
hood,” published by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, lists Beacon’s 
“trilogy” on desegregation: Citizen’s Guide 
to Desegregation; Fraternities without 
Brotherhood by Dr. Alfred McClung Lee; 
and Prejudice and Your Child by Dr. Ken- 
neth B. Clark. The folder explains that the 
list “is the result of unanimous agreement, 
on the part of a representative committee, 
recommending these books as among the 
best in the field... .” 

@ Mr. Leo Pfeffer, author of the Beacon 


Press study of church-state relations, 
Church, State and Freedom and of the 
forthcoming Liberties of an American, was 
cited recently by the Protestants and Other 
Americans United for “his monumental 
study,” the first book named above. 


@ At the same conference in Washington 
at which Mr. Pfeffer was honored, Paul 
Blanshard, author of the Beacon Press 
books on Catholic power and on censorship 
in America (The Right to Read), delivered 
a leading address. He suggested that the 
Virginia resolution to make available state 
money to be used as tuition aid to private 
(and segregated) schools, might weaken 
the American tradition of church-state 
separation. 


@ Dr. George D. Stoddard, long in the 
education world and former president of 
the University of Illinois, author of Beacon 
Press book, Krebiozen: The Great Cancer 
Mystery, has been appointed dean of the 
School of Education of New York Univer- 
sity. 

@ Foreign editions: In England, the 
following Beacon books will appear under 
the imprint of an English house: Eros and 
Civilization by Herbert Marcuse; Three 
Who Made a Revolution by Bertram Wolfe; 
The Human Prospect by Lewis Mumford; 
in Italy: Schweitzer Anthology, edited by 
Charles Joy; in Sweden, Notes of a Native 
Son by James Baldwin; in Germany, 
Socrates the Man Who Dared to Ask by 
Cora Mason. There will also be an Arabic 
edition of Fate and Freedom by Jerome 
Frank. 


April A Unitarian’s Calendar 

1 DEERE te Henry Ware, Sr. born (1763), first liberal professor of religion named (1805) 
to the faculty of Harvard College, indicating the ascendency of the liberals 
over the Calvinists 

Dip Bee ad Thomas Jefferson born (1743), second president of the United States 

eS anereneys Edward Everett Hale born (1822), Boston Unitarian minister, social and philan- 
thropic leader, author of The Man Without a Country 

7 As ae Dorothea Dix born (1807), social worker who founded first U.S. hospital for 


the mentally sick (St. Elizabeths, Washington, D.C.) 
James Freeman Clarke born (1810), Boston Unitarian minister and denomina- 
tional leader, author of Common Sense in Religion 
SAS ~ ates National Conference organized (1865) in New York of ministers accepting the 
phrase “the Lord Jesus Christ,” unacceptable to many, including “transcendental 


and rational” Unitarians 


Gian ee John Pierpont born (1785), Unitarian minister and poet, clerk in the U.S. Treas- 
ury 1858-66, abolitionist ; 
TisPaete William Ellery Channing born (1780), American “Apostle of Unitarianism,” 


leader of liberal ministers who formed (1825) the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; in “Baltimore Sermon” (1819), expressed ideas which became central 


to 19th century Unitarianism 


S Acres Joseph Priestley sailed to America to found first Unitarian Church (1794) 


jl et a ole Edward Everett born (1794), Unitarian minister, 


professor of Greek at Harvard 


College, recipient of first Ph. D. given an American (from the University of 


Gottingen), governor of Mass., 


U.S. minister to Great Britain, president of 


Harvard College, U.S. Secretary of State, U.S. Senator; delivered famous ora- 
tion at Gettysburg in 1863 with Lincoln 


DS Sevae ¢ John Lothrop Motley born (1814), American historian, author of The History of 
the United Netherlands, U.S. minister to Austria and to Great Britain 
1 AA ea Essex Street Chapel opened in London, England (1774), first Unitarian meeting 


place in the country 


QUE hae a Henry Ware, Jr. born (1794), gave name to the Ware Lectures of the American 


Unitarian Association’s annual meetings; 


Unitarian minister and professor 


after his father at the Harvard Divinity School 
James Martineau born (1805), English Unitarian minister in Liverpool, professor 
at Manchester New College and later principal; author of influential philosophi- 
cal works, including Rationale of Religious Inquiry 
De. ISR James Freeman born (1759), minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, when Anglican 
prayer book was rewritten to exclude references to the Trinity, first avowedly 


Unitarian minister in the U.S. 


~ aan 
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Resolutions for Annual Meeting, 1956 


Sixty-one resolutions were submitted to the Business Committee ninety or more days 
prior to the Annual Meeting. In accordance with past practices, the Committee has 
chosen the sixteen resolutions which in their judgment are most significant and of greatest 
interest to the parishes. This selection does not constitute an endorsement of the subject 
matter nor does rejection indicate disapproval. Several resolutions were combined in the 


interests of clarity, brevity and force. 


The Business Committee asks the parishes to report to the Committee prior to May 1 
their choice of the resolutions to be submitted to the Annual Meeting having in mind that 
the number should not be greater than eight. Respectfully submitted, THE BUSINESS COM- 
MITTEE: John Howland, Chairman, Frederick S. Youngs, Rev. Frank O. Holmes, Mrs. 
Montgomery S. Lewis, Mrs. Danforth B. Lincoln, ex officio, Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., 
ex officio. 


DENOMINATIONAL AFFAIRS 


il 


. Annual Meetings and General 
Conferences 
WHEREAS: Widespread interest is evi- 
dent among Unitarians in the whole 
matter of making still more effective our 
Annual Meetings and General Confer- 
ences, especially in view of the rapid ex- 
pansion of our movement both organiza- 
tionally and geographically; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association in its 
131st Annual Meeting assembled ask the 
Board of Directors to appoint a Commis- 
sion to consider the various possibilities 
of location, frequency and program in 
connection with the above meetings; to 
ascertain the opinions and receive the 
suggestions of other denominational or- 
ganizations, and of our churches and fel- 
lowships in this matter; and to report to 
the 1957 Annual Meeting with recom- 
mendations. — 
(Revised by the Business Committee to 
combine resolutions submitted by the 
First Unitarian Society of Wilmington, 
Delaware, and by the Denominational 
Affairs Committee of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Los Angeles co-spon- 
sored by the Los Angeles Chapter of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice.) 


Re-establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Adult Education and 
Social Relations 
WHEREAS: The American Unitarian As- 
sociation has, in past years, had a Depart- 
ment of Adult Education and Social 
Relations, which informed the member- 
ship of the denomination on ethical prob- 
lems in society of concern to Unitarians, 
and in cases where it was required, im- 
plemented resolutions passed by annual 
meetings of the Association; 
WHEREAS: The establishment of such a 
department is at present the responsibility 
of the Council of Liberal Churches; and 
WHEREAS: The existence of such a de- 
partment is taken for granted in every 
major Protestant denomination, and is 
vitally necessary in these times; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
this 131st Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association calls upon the 
Council of Liberal Churches to set up and 
staff a Department of Adult Education 
and Social Relations as soon as possible; 
and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That 
our churches and fellowships give their 
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strong support to the United Unitarian 
Appeal in order that funds may be avail- 
able to the Council of Liberal Churches 
for this purpose. 


(Submitted by the Denominational Af- 
fairs Committee of the First Unitarian 
Church of Los Angeles, and jointly 
sponsored by the Los Angeles Chapter 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice and revised by the Business 
Committee.) 


3. Universalist-Unitarian Curricu- 


lum Books 
RESOLVED: That the Curriculum Com- 
mittee and the Division of Education of 
the Council of Liberal Churches (Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian) Inc. be requested by 
this meeting to prepare and promote, as 
rapidly as possible, specific Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist textbooks and other materials 
primarily for use in our church schools, 
designed to present clearly and forcefully 
the unique elements of our free faith to 
our children. 

(Submitted by the Religious Education 

Committee of Reading, Massachusetts, 

Unitarian Church and revised by the 

Business Committee) 


4. Universalist-Unitarian Relations 


WHEREAS: The 1956 Annual Meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
having adopted resolutions proposed by 
the Joint Interim Commission on Federal 
Union as previously adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Universalist Church 
of America and having thereby authorized 
appointment -of a merger commission (of 
and responsible to the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the Universalist 
Church of America); and 

WHEREAS: This Annual Meeting desires 
without altering the mandate expressed in 
the resolutions as so adopted, to present to 
the merger commission certain additional 
proposals germane to its purposes, for its 
consideration in the performance of its 
duties; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
this Annual Meeting requests the merger 
commission, as so appointed, to consider 
(a) As an alternative to inclusion of the 
Council of Liberal Churches in any pro- 
posal for merger, the re-organization of 
the CLC so that it may become a service 
organization to liberal religions, operating 
for them the three services of Education, 
Publications and Public Relations under 
a membership plan permitting admission 
of Churches or groups of Churches de- 
siring to use its services and to contribute 
toward its expenses; 


(b) The necessity of preserving freedom 
of decision on all proposals for merger of 
the AUA and the UCA until the members, 
churches and fellowships of both de- 
nominations are in possession of the full 
facts concerning the organizations to par- 
ticipate in such merger; and =~ 
(c) The advisability and feasibility of ob- 
taining the services of independent 
Management consultants to make a sur- 
vey of the business and administrative 
operations of all organizations to par- 
ticipate in such merger, and distribution 
of a full report of such survey to all 
members, Churches and Fellowships of 
both denominations for study by them in 
advance of any plebiscite, conference, an- 
nual meeting or other occasion upon 
which a vote may be taken on such 
merger proposal. 
(Submitted by The Unitarian Church of 
Arlington, Va.; First Unitarian Church 
of Flushing, N.Y.; All Souls Church, 
New York City; The Harlem Unitarian 
Church, New York City; The Uni- 
tarian Church of Princeton, N.J.; Com- 
munity Church, Summit, N.J.; First 
Unitarian Church of Trenton, N.J.; 
White Plains Community Church, N.Y. 
Other resolutions dealing with this 
same general subject were submitted by 
The First Unitarian Church, St. Louis, 
Mo.; The Community Church of Sum- 
mit, N.J.; and All Souls Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 


PROBLEMS IN DEMOCRACY 
5. Non-Segregation 


WHEREAS: Unitarians are on record as 
desirous of facilitating the process to non- 
segregation in our American public 
schools, and the full recognition of the 
rights of all minority groups in our de- 
mocracy; 

WHEREAS: We cannot close our eyes to 
the realities of a new and belligerent ob- 
structionism, nor to the considerable 
areas of discrimination that still remain; 
and 


WHEREAS: Law enforcement agencies 
of several states have failed to cope with 
the problems involved; and the Federal 
Government is apparently unable, through 
the Department of Justice, to deal with 
the situation under existing statutes; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association as- 
sembled at its 131st Annual Meeting 
Urge our churches and fellowships to 
exert their utmost moral and spiritual in- 
fluence to further the aims of the Su- 
preme Court. decision, to overcome the 
fears and prejudices of those who oppose 
it, and to preserve the integrity of our 
public school system; 

Urge the President of the United States 
to appoint a bi-partisan committee to 
study both the immediate and the long- 
range problems of securing school in- 
tegration in communities that now oppose 
it, to suggest the best procedures, to 
urge that a time table be followed, and 
to report at suitable intervals on progress 
that is being made in this matter; 

Call upon the Department of Justice to 
seek out ways and means which will 
enable it to guarantee law and order in 
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all American communities; 

Urge the Congress of the United States to 
consider and pass specific laws to im- 
plement federal prosecution of crimes 
against the Constitution, in particular, 
anti-lynching and anti-poll tax legislation; 
and laws which will safeguard the right 
to vote wherever it is denied or threat- 
ened on account of race or color. 


(Revised by the Business Committee to 
combine resolutions submitted by the 
Unitarian Fellowship of Battle Creek, 
Michigan; the Los Angeles Chapter of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice; Adult Education Committee of 
the Unitarian Church of Evanston, IIl.; 
All Souls Unitarian Church Council, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Social Action Com- 
mittee of the Community Church of 
New York; Oak Ridge, Tenn. Uni- 
tarian Church Board of Trustees and 
the Executive Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice) 


6. Election Procedures 


WHEREAS: The changing times have re- 
sulted in a growing mobile population; 
and 

WHEREAS: Mass media methods of 
communication are more important than 
any other means of influencing voters, 
and do so without regard to state bounda- 
ries; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association urge 
our Unitarian Churches and their constit- 
uencies to make a study of local and state 
election laws to determine how they affect 
the participation of U.S. citizens in transit 
in national elections; how the electoral 
college operates; how the vice president is 
selected and how political party cam- 
paign funds are raised and spent; in order 
that these constituencies may suggest 
ways in which election laws and proced- 
ures might be brought up to date. 


(Submitted by the Social Relations 
Committee, West Shore Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio) 


7. Governmental Secrecy 
WHEREAS: There are accumulating in- 
dications that existing defense information 
restrictions are being applied in unwar- 
ranted manner, and that there is generally 
an increasing tendency to limit and re- 
strict the availability of governmental in- 
formation, with resulting concealment of 
facts the disclosure of which may be im- 
portant to the adequate functioning of the 
democratic process; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
it is the sense of this meeting that the 
President of the United States should 
promptly take effective steps to promote 
the free flow of governmental information 
-and limit the use of defense restrictions 
thereon. 

(Submitted by the Current Problems 

Forum of All Souls Church, Washing- 

ton, D.C.) 


8. Increased Support for Educa- 
tion 

WHEREAS: Modern education has 

become so complex that teachers cannot 

cope with the problems presented by the 

large number of students many are re- 

quired to teach; and 
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WHEREAS: There is an insufficient num- 
ber of qualified teachers to fill existing 
positions, not to mention those needed to 
reduce the pupil-teacher ratio; and 


WHEREAS: Present salaries and teach- 
ing conditions do not attract a sufficient 
number of young people of superior abil- 
ity in comparison with those going into 
more highly paid occupations; and 
WHEREAS: The great need for special 
services needed by a large percentage of 
all school children, but particularly by 
the gifted, mentally retarded, socially 
maladjusted and physically handicapped, 
cannot now be met; and 

WHEREAS: Thousands of additional 
classrooms are required to house the 
greatly increased school: population; “and 
WHEREAS: These needs have assumed 
emergency proportions in most parts of 
the country; and 

WHEREAS: The meeting of all these 
needs will necessitate the allocation of 
substantially larger sums of money; and 


WHEREAS: Our present prosperity may 
depend upon a uniformly well-educated 
producing and consuming public for its 
continuation, and our national survival 
may depend upon adequate numbers of 
engineers and scientists; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
Unitarians be urged to devote their 
energies in the community, state and 
nation to securing sharply increased allo- 
cations of funds for the support of public 
schools, by all levels of government, even 
though it may result in substantially in- 
creased taxes. 

(Submitted by the Current Problems 

Forum of All Souls Church, Washing- 

ton, DG) 


9. Discrimination Against the Em- 


ployment of the Older Worker 
WHEREAS: The number of persons in 
the United States 45 years of age and 
over has tripled since 1900 and accelera- 
tion of this trend is seen for the future; 
and 

WHEREAS: Widespread discrimination 
against the employment and placement 
of the older worker is in evidence; and 
WHEREAS: A foremost goal of the na- 
tion is the fullest possible utilization of its 
human resources; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association in its 
131st Annual Meeting urge our churches 
and fellowship to cooperate in their com- 
munities with efforts to insure that: 


1. Workers be selected for employment 
and training on the basis of ability 
and qualifications regardless of age, 

2. Inquiries and studies be conducted 
into the major reasons for existing 
limitations on job opportunities, and 
that the validity of these reasons be 
evaluated. 


3. A program of services to older 
workers, including counseling, selec- 
tive placement, individualized job 
development and training be im- 
plemented through public and 
private agencies, 

4. Systematic programs be developed 
to assist workers about to retire to 
make the transition from employ- 


ment to retirement without undue 
shock to the individual. 
(Submitted by the Social Action Com- 
mittee of Community Church of New 
York City) 


10. Immigration 


WHEREAS: The Walter-McCarran Im- 
migration Act weakens the protection of 
aliens through the assigning of arbitrary 
powers to immigration officials; 
WHEREAS: The act employs a national 
origins quota system which perpetuates 
the concept of superior peoples, contrary 
to scientific knowledge and to the demo- 
cratic interests of the people of this 
country; and 


- WHEREAS: The United States has tra- 


ditionally been a land of opportunity for 
those seeking a freer life; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
this 131st Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association urge Congress 
to repeal the Walter-McCarren Act and to 
replace it with immigration and natural- 
ization laws that will acknowledge the 
contributions to be made by peoples of 
any national origin, race or creed, and 
that will guarantee to everyone who law- 
fully resides within our borders equal pro- 
tection under the law; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 be renewed 
and expanded to provide for present and 
future refugees from political tyranny. 


(Revised by the Business Committee to 
combine resolutions submitted by the 
Los Angeles Chapter of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice and the 
Adult Education Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Evanston, Illinois) 


11. Constitutional Liberties 


WHEREAS: There is confusion concern- 
ing the amount of individual liberty that 
can be safely defended in an age of crisis; 
and 
WHEREAS: Many believe that curbing 
of individual liberties even yet has not 
proceeded far enough to safeguard the 
public welfare: and 
WHEREAS: Others believe that concern 
for national security has already resulted 
in curtailment of individual freedom guar- 
anteed by the Constitution; and 
WHEREAS: There are now over 500 
citizens groups in the U.S. and Alaska 
already engaged in this examination of 
our fundamental rights and liberties in- 
cluding the Universalist Service Commit- 
tee, Social Action Committee of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches, and the 
Women’s Division of Christian Service of 
the Methodist Church; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the American Unitarian Association urge 
local churches to promote study and dis- 
cussion of American constitutional liber- 
ties as planned by a program known as 
the Freedom Agenda Project created by 
Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 
which is a constructive plan for broad, 
popular education on fundamental prin- 
ciples of individual freedoms. 

(Submitted by the Social Relations 

Committee, West Shore Unitarian 

Church, Cleveland, Ohio) 

(to next page) 
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12. Crime and Delinquency 
WHEREAS: Crime and delinquency cost 
millions of dollars annually and affect the 
happiness and welfare of thousands upon 
thousands of persons and families; and 


WHEREAS: Methods of treating crimi- 
nals and delinquents have changed from 
generation to generation without produc- 
ing any methods proved to be satisfac- 
torily effective; and 

WHEREAS: Scientific research in other 
areas has demonstrated the possibility of 
discovering, by controlled experimenta- 
tion, basic facts that lead to effective solu- 
tions of human problems; and 


WHEREAS: The numerous studies of 
crime and delinquency heretofore con- 
ducted have generally failed to apply ex- 
perimental controls known to be essential 
in the search for dependable information; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the governors of our several states be 
urged to establish units or commissions 
charged with the responsibility of recruit- 
ing able teams to conduct research, in- 
cluding controlled experiments, to de- 
termine the effectiveness or ineffectiveness 
of the methods currently used to treat 
criminals and delinquents. 


(Submitted by the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship of East Lansing, Mich.) 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That, 
pending the development of an adequate 
international program of disarmament, 
the United States State Department take 
the initiative in working through the 
United Nations for international agree- 
ments to govern or abolish such testing 
in the future. 


(Revised by the Business Committee to 


ber fellowship and member organization en- 
titled to be represented at the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting. 

[The Business Committee submits with 
approval the following five proposed amend- 
ments to the By-laws which were submitted 
by Mr. Frank B. Frederick, General Coun- 
sel, at the request of the Executive Com- 


‘ mittee of the Association:] 


combine resolutions submitted by the 
Social Action Committee of the First 
Unitarian Society, Madison, Wisc.; the 
Los Angeles Chapter of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice; and the 
Adult Education Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Evanston, Ill.) 


15. Economie and Technical Aid 


WHEREAS: Great areas of the world 
and many millions of peoples exist under 
low living standards and constant eco- 
nomic distress; 

WHEREAS: The United States has eco- 
nomic capital, technical knowledge, and 
technicians; and 

WHEREAS: The under-developed nations 
will inevitably be subjected to pressures 
from non-democratic countries; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
it is the sense of this meeting that greater 
emphasis should be given in our national 
policy to a long-range positively oriented, 


PEACE, INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS AND ALLIED SUB- 
JECTS 


13. Atoms for Peace 


large-scale program of economic and 
technical assistance to the under-devel- 
oped nations. 
(Revised by the Business Committee to 
combine resolutions submitted by the 


WHEREAS: The General Assembly of 
the United Nations approved the plan of 
President Eisenhower for an international 
pool of atomic power for peaceful pur- 
poses; and 

WHEREAS: The General Assembly of 
the United Nations has proposed an Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
it is the sense of this meeting that it is of 
the utmost importance that the United 
States continue its efforts in the coopera- 
tive international development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
(Revised by the Business Committee to 
combine resolutions submitted from the 
Social Relations Committee of the West 
Shore Unitarian Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio and the Current Problems Forum 
of All Souls Church, Washington, D.C.) 


14, Testing of Nuclear Weapons 
WHEREAS: The testing of nuclear wea- 
pons involves unusual, and not wholly 
predictable dangers to human life; 
WHEREAS: The full consequences of 
Such tests cannot yet be adequately 
evaluated; 

WHEREAS: The conservation of human 
life and health is a prime value; and 
WHEREAS: Continued tests of these 
weapons perpetuate an atmosphere of 
hostility and mistrust among nations; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
it is the sense of this meeting that the 
Atomic Energy Commission redouble its 
precautions for the protection of human 
life and health in such additional tests as 
it may schedule; and 
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Adult Education Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Evanston, Ill. and the 
Current Problems Forum of All Souls 
Church, Washington, D.C.) 


16. International Exchange of Ideas 
and Visits 


WHEREAS: The exchange of ideas and 
visits is the most effective way toward 
friendly appreciation of the true situation 
of other peoples and toward peaceful 
reconciliation of differences, as demon- 
strated by the United Nations Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
and recent technical visits; and 
WHEREAS: Existing legislative and ad- 
ministrative restrictions on travel and 
communication to and from the United 
States serve to defeat such exchange; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
it is the sense of this meeting that every- 
thing possible should be done by the 
government, churches and individuals to 
encourage and promote such exchanges 
and visits with peoples of other nations. 
(Submitted by the Current Problems 
Forum of All Souls Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
TO BY-LAWS 


The following proposed amendments to 
the By-laws of the Association were sub- 
mitted to the Business Committee more than 
ninety days prior to the Annual Meeting in 
accordance with Section 4, Article VI, of 
the By-laws. As required by said Section, the 
Business Committee forwards the proposed 
amendments to each member church, mem- 


1. To amend Article V, Section 4 (c) by 
inserting after the word “Directors” 
the words “or the Executive Commit- 
tee” so that, as amended,. subsection 
(c) shall read: 

“The Vice Presidents shall perform 
such duties as the Board of Direc- 
tors or the Executive Committee 
from time to time may delegate to 
them.” 


2. To amend Article V, Section 4 (d) by 


striking out the last sentence of said 
subsection (d) which now reads: 
“He shall be a resident of Massa- 
chusetts.” 


3. To amend Article V by adding a new 
Section 5. as follows: 

“Section 5. ASSISTANT TREAS- 
URER. An _ Assistant Treasurer 
may be appointed from time to time 
by the Board of Directors or by the 
Executive Committee to serve in- 
stead of the Treasurer when the 
Treasurer is unable to serve for any 
reason. A person appointed as As- 
sistant Treasurer shall, while he 
holds such office, have all the powers 
and duties of the Treasurer. His ap- 
pointment shall state the date when 
his term of office begins and the 
date when his term of office expires, 
or he may be appointed to serve 
until further action by the Board of 
Directors or the Executive Commit- 
tee. The appointment of an Assistant 
Treasurer shall be conclusive evi- 
dence that the Treasurer is unable 
to serve.” 


4. To amend Article V by adding a new 
Section 6 as follows: 
“Section 6. ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY. An Assistant Secretary may 
be appointed from time to time by 
the Board of Directors or by the 
Executive Committee to serve in- 
stead of the Secretary when the 
Secretary is unable to serve for any 
reason. A person appointed as As- 
sistant Secretary shall, while he 
holds such office, have all the powers 
and duties of the Secretary. His ap- 
pointment shall state the date when 
his term of office begins and the 
date when his term of office expires, 
or he may be appointed to serve until 
further action by the Board of Direc- 
tors or the Executive Committee. 
The appointment of an Assistant Sec- 
retary shall be conclusive evidence 
that the Secretary is unable to serve. 
The purpose of this Section is to 
provide, when necessary, for an 
Assistant Secretary at times when 
the Board of Directors or the Exec- 
utive Committee are not meeting. 
Nothing in this Section shall prevent 
the Board of Directors or the Exec- 
utive Committee from appointing by 
vote a Secretary Pro Tem for the 
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purpose only of Keeping the minutes 
_of a particular meeting of the Board 
or the Executive Committee.” 

5. To amend Article VI, Section 1 by 
striking out Section 1 and inserting in 
place thereof the following new Sec- 
tion 1: : 

“Section 1. EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE. There shall be an Exec- 
utive Committee chosen by the 
Board of Directors and consisting of 
not less than six members thereof. 
It shall have charge of the current 
and ordinary business of the Asso- 
ciation between meetings of the 
Board. If between meetings of the 
Board matters arise which are not 
the current and ordinary business of 
the Association and the Executive 
Committee is of the opinion that the 
best interests of the Association re- 
quire action on any such matter, the 
Executive Committee may act for 
the Board, provided that not less 
than two-thirds of those present so 
vote. The Executive Committee shall 
report to each meeting of the Board 
of Directors all business transacted 
by it since its last report. It shall 
meet at the call of the President or 
the Secretary or at such other call as 
the Board may prescribe.” 

[The Business Committee submits without 
recommendation the following two proposed 
amendments to the By-laws which have 
been submitted by the Religious Education 
Committee of the First Parish, West Rox- 
bury, Mass.:] 

6. To amend Article VIII, Section 1, by 
striking out the words “the President, 
the Secretary and” so that the amended 
section shall read: 


“The Board of Directors shall nomi- 
nate the Treasurer.” 


7. To amend Article VIII, Section 2, by 
adding, following the word “Modera- 
tor” the words “the President, the 
Secretary,” and striking out in the 
parenthesis the words “the President, 
Secretary and” so that the amended 
section shall read: 

“The Nominating Committee shall 
nominate the Moderator, the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary, the Vice Presi- 
dents, the Directors (other than the 
Treasurer), the members of etc.” 


[The following proposed By-law amend- 
ment, submitted by Rev. W. Wallace Bush 
of Duxbury, Mass., was submitted for the 
first time to the 1955 Annual Meeting where 
it did not have the required two-thirds 
majority vote for adoption. In accordance 
with Article 1X of the By-laws, it is auto- 
matically placed on the Agenda of the 1956 
Annual Meeting where it may be adopted by 
majority vote:} 

8. To amend Article VIII, Section 2, by 
adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: 

“The Nominating Committee shall 
not nominate as Director anyone 
who is a Director at the time nomi- 
nations are made.” 

[The following proposed By-law amend- 
_ ment has been submitted by the Commission 
on Resolutions appointed by the Board of 
Directors of the Association on May 25, 
1955:] 
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9. To amend Article VI by striking out 
Section 4 and inserting thereof the 
following new Section 4: 


“Section 4. BUSINESS COMMIT- 
TEE. There shall be a Business 
Committee consisting of five persons 
elected by the General Conference 
to serve until the adjournment of the 
next General Conference following 
their election. The Business Commit- 
tee shall fill any vacancy in its mem- 
bership. 


“(a) Matters which must be filed 
with the Business Committee. All 
resolutions, except resolutions of 
the kind referred to in subsections 
g and h below, and all By-law 
amendments and other matters 
to be brought before any meeting 
of the Association, except reports 
of Officers, Boards, Commissions, 
Committees and affiliated organi- 
zations, shall be submitted to the 
Business Committee not less than 
ninety (90) days prior to such 
meeting. Not less than sixty (60) 
days prior to such meeting, the 
Business Committee shall mail to 
each Member Church, Member 
Fellowship and Member Organi- 
zation entitled to be represented 
thereat, its report concerning such 
resolutions, By-laws and _ other 
matters. 


“(b). Procedure with respect to 
By-laws. Each By-law amendment 
which has thus been presented to 
the Business Committee shall be 
brought by it before the next An- 
nual Meeting, together with any 
additional amendment or amend- 
ments substantially similar thereto 
in principle which the Business 
Committee considers desirable. 
Unless a By-law shall have been 
presented to the Business Com- 
mittee as above provided, it shall 
not be brought before or proposed 
at any meeting. 


“(c) Who may submit resolutions. 
In the ordinary course, no resolu- 
tion shall be presented at any 
meeting of the Association unless 
it is submitted by an organization 
which is a Member of the Associ- 
ation or by an Officer, a Commit- 
tee or the Board of Directors of 
the Association, or by a petition 
signed by not less than twenty-five 
(25) Members of a particular 
Unitarian Church or Fellowship 
which is a member of the Associ- 
ation. Resolutions submitted by 
Member Organizations must in- 
clude a certification by the Secre- 
tary or Clerk of such organization 
that, in accordance with the By- 
laws or procedures of the organi- 
zation, such resolution is offered 
by and in the name of the organi- 
zation. Resolutions presented by 
petitions as aforesaid shall state 
the name of the Church or Fel- 
lowship to which the proponents 
belong and shall include a certifi- 
cation from the Secretary or Clerk 
of the organization that the pro- 
ponents are Members in good 
standing. 


“(d) Subject matter of resolutions. 


_No resolution in the field of pub- 


lic concern, whether submitted in 
the usual course or otherwise, 
shall be presented at any meeting 
unless the same deals with mat- 
ters of substantial religious, moral 
or ethical content expressed in 
clear and direct form, and the 
Business Committee is empowered 
to reword any resolution so that 
it shall be in such form and with- 
out other extraneous matter, and 
to reject any resolution which, in 
the judgment of the Business 
Committee, does not meet the 
aforesaid requirements. 


“(e) Selection of resolutions to be 
presented. The Business Commit- 
tee shall request each Member 
Church, Fellowship or organiza- 
tion, acting under its own pro- 
cedures, to ascertain and report at 
least thirty (30) days before the 
date of the Annual Meeting its 
judgment of the order of impor- 
tance of the resolutions of public 
concern which have been sub- 
mitted and to include in such re- 
port, when possible, its comments 
for and against such resolution. 
The Business Committee shall 
mail to each Member Church, Fel- 
lowship or organization season- 
ably before the Annual Meeting 
a summary of the views so re- 
ported. 


“(f) Control of matters coming 
before meetings of the Associa- 
tion. Except as provided in the 
next subsection, only matters 
which have thus been presented to 
the Business Committee and regu- 
lar business of the Association 
placed on the agenda by or 
through the Officers or Board of 
Directors or Executive Committee 
of the Association, including reso- 
lutions of greetings and the like, 
shall be brought before any meet- 
ing of the Association for action, 
and the Business Committee shall 
select from the resolutions sub- 
mitted as aforesaid but in the 
order indicated by member or- 
ganizations under subsection (e) 
of this section, such number as, in 
their opinion, can be debated and 
dealt with adequately in the time 
available. 

“(g) Resolutions duly presented 
but not scheduled and resolutions 
not presented in the ordinary 
course. Any resolution which has 
not been submitted to the Business 
Committee within the required 
time or which has been so sub- 
mitted but not scheduled for ac- 
tion by the Business Committee 
may be admitted to the floor for 
consideration by a_ three-fourths 
vote. The question whether to 
admit such a resolution shall be 
in order only at the conclusion of 
that portion of the agenda re- 
served for the consideration of 
scheduled resolutions unless, with 
respect to any particular resolu- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Unity 
(Continued from page 9) 


much chance after that, a creed had best 
be unexamined during the life span of 
the individual. The best result to be ex- 
pected is the hollow victory of intellectual 
compliance, coupled with action in behalf 
of the social aims of religious organiza- 
tions. The new social contract reads, “Be- 
lieve if you can; in any case, do us (the 
clergy) the honor of quiet conformity 
while we work together on the impec- 
cable business of personal, social, and 
political reform.” This leads to a fairly 
effective division of labor. The clergy 
take care of “the things of the spirit.” 
The laymen take hold of practical com- 
munity problems; they support the 
church, perhaps mildly and intermittently. 
The church, in turn, cooperates on the 
great occasions of life. 

The new rituals at the birth of a child 
show the modern trend. The medical pro- 
fession supervises the event with a sure 
dignity. Its healing, helping art—the es- 
sence of Christianity—extends from the 
prenatal months to the last breath of life. 
Thus medicine provides a boon that has 
reduced, if not eliminated, the need for 
aid from magic or superstition. The min- 
ister serves as a very special friend and 
counselor; if he prays, he prays with, and 
the strength is not that of intercession but 
of a deeply shared reverence for life. 
Psychosomatic forces allay the primitive 
fears in which the vital role of actual 
persons around us, and for us, is ob- 
scured by creatures of the imagination. 
(These invisible ones seem not to love 
human beings unless supplicated to do so 
—a dreary, uncertain, repugnant busi- 
ness. ) 


Faith through thought 


Now, the liberal in religion has faith in 
man thinking and man cooperating. He 
will find unity there or he will give up 
the quest. He holds fast to a free enter- 
prise of the mind. To search for values, 
is to get beyond subsistance. It can be 
done alone; in great part, it must be done 
alone in a special kind of solitude that 
is not a retreat from reality. Others have 
tried it before, seeking new answers to old 
questions, but, above all, seeking their 
answers, as you seek yours, and I, mine. 
The discovery of common probings and 
common solutions comes later. As a rule, 
established religions, loaded with forms 
and sacrements, display no such elegance, 
make no such offer to the seeking per- 
son. They demand subservience in prin- 
ciple. Having discovered The Truth, how- 
ever belatedly, a sect is understandably 
reluctant to risk the corrosive action of 
free inquiry upon its manifestations. Sci- 
ence takes the risk all the time, irons 
out its errors and is, therefore, trium- 
phant within its sphere. And what a 
sphere it has become! It includes much 
of what was once considered central to 
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theology, such as astronomy, biology, and 
psychology. For theologians at first made 
the costly error of a pretense to scientific 
knowledge. After ridiculous encounters, 
extending into this century, they lost their 
hold upon persons seeking order in the 
natural world, and became vulnerable as 
to the supernatural. From a continued 
underrating of the human mind (when 
it is free to separate fact from fancy), 
there emerged a weak and false view of 
nature. It made the easy things look hard 
and the hard ones easy. 

What this adds up to is a cultural lag 
on the part of creedal sects. It does not 
explain why adherence to ancient beliefs 
appears so rarely to be bothersome. The 
answer lies, I suppose, in a compart- 
mentalization of intellect. Certainly love, 
curiosity, and a sense of wonder are at 
once child-like and mature, for there is 
a reintegration of experience in spiraling 
fashion. The words may remain the same, 
but the meaning is transformed by a 
deepening awareness. Not so with respect 
to the hard shell of unexamined concept. 
Can the good scientist really be a good 
supernaturalist? Perhaps. Still, if he craves 
the “old-time” religion as a concession to 
the residuals of his childhood, he will 
seek its forms only, avoiding its place 
in mature discussion. Philosophy, with 
the social studies and psychology running 
close behind, might break down the little 
dams he has erected against incompati- 
bles; it is therefore suspect. 


‘The price is high’ 

In short, if you believe what you were 
told to believe when you were too young 
to know, or to care, you are set free from 
thought in the most thought-demanding 
areas. You may go blithely about your 
business and your pleasure. You may, of 
course, thus achieve a sense of unity, but 
the price is high. Does intellectual capi- 
tulation bring true serenity and the joy 
of life? I think not. The devout dogmatist 
tends to become a split personality. Hav- 
ing reserved a portion of his gray matter 
for irrational operations, he cannot en- 
dure the simple impact of children’s ques- 
tions. Try as he may (some of my friends 
try very hard), he is in constant danger 
that the blocking will extend osmotically 
to cells that are working well on other 
questions, and do them damage. For the 
scholar who cannot shut off anything that 
is relevant, this is a special hazard. He is 
hard pressed to tell what is relevant ex- 
cept by an absolute freedom to cut and 
try. Thus in the social studies, a deep- 
seated orthodoxy may be more than a 
mild deterrent. 

But to resist dogma is not to join a 
church. Why should we not also remain 
free in this respect? Is there not unity 
in unorganized humanism? It would be 
pleasant to say that in religious matters 
all unaffiliated persons prefer to think 
for themselves. This is often true, but it 
does not follow. The group includes a 


large number of persons who shun re- 
sponsibility. Their detachment from re- 
ligious matters may be paralleled by a 
lack of interest generally in group affairs. 


Opportunity in ‘vast population’ 
In my opinion, this vast population free 


.from religious entanglement presents an 


opportunity for the liberal churches. It is 
not from us liberals they have turned 
away. It is from something that, for 
them, had become an unpleasant invasion 
of their private affairs, or perhaps an 
unrewarding game. They are not likely 
to return in any number to past beliefs. 
The thoughtful among the uncommitted 
will feel more at home in our liberal 
churches. 

Men like to worship what they like to 
feel akin to, recognizing vast differences 
in degree. The kinship is in the continuity 
of life patterns—through love and a 
shared responsibility for progress. Psy- 
chologically we need no beings beyond 
our time-space. We have a language clear 
to all human beings and not to any other 
beings, if such exist, in remote planets 
or galaxies, or in the mind’s fancy. The 
representatives of church or state that in- 
voke external gods, including the one 
God, we know well, for they belong to 
the human race. We distrust. them if 
they lay claim to exclusive channels, but 
we honor them if they lead us to the 
grandeur of nature and the nobility of 
the human spirit. After all, reasonable 
men recognize the need to have a divi- 
sion of labor. For the intimate and dra- 
matic services a clergy must perform, the 
best of men are sought out; when they are 
good men, as they usually are, they are 
good in the same way other men are 
good. 

For many of us there is satisfaction in 
a free fellowship, in banding together in 
a friendly world of mind and heart and 
spirit. The commitment is to freedom— 
to a search for new truths and improved 
values. The humanism is somewhat struc- 
tured; I predict it will become more so 
in the future. Finally it becomes neces- 
sary not only to affirm, but also to 
achieve, and to achieve in a social con- 
text. There is an urge to take action to- 
gether, to show works that exemplify the 
inner man. 


The liberal church a ‘beacon’ 

A liberal church must accept change or 
it will lose its basic appeal. It should 
stand out like a beacon against apathy, 
ignorance, and absolutism. It should offer 
a positive, reassuring program of shared 
events that lead to mutual understanding 
and to a new sense of the richness of life. 
Faith in God is faith in man, for it is 
man speaking, man reaching out for the 
best in life. When these human projec- 
tions are of the noblest, they contain the 
God that is not, and never can be, in 
conflict with science. This is the way to 
a reconciliation of private belief and pub- 
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lic action; this is the way to peace of 
mind. . 

It follows that a reliable measure of 
the interest in religion is not to be found 
in statistical reports; it is to be found, 
in our time, in the exciting discovery that 
you can have a religion without recourse 
to the supernatural, and that such a re- 
ligion meets not only the common desire 
for good works but also the inner striving 
for unity. The trend, as I sense it, is 
toward the personal maturity embodied in 
humanism, ethical culture and the liberal 
church movements. 


‘A word of optimism’ 


Permit me to close with a further word 
of optimism. In liberal churches there is 
a place for young people who, having 
moved away from orthodoxy, are seeking 
a new spiritual home. There are signs, 
too, that the great Protestant denomina- 
tions especially will keep step with ad- 
vances in historical criticism, science, and 
sociology—that, led by their theological 
schools, they will embrace the idea that 
men are inherently good and that some- 
where in nature will be found all the 
divine attributes. We may take heart 
from a single example. Confucius, Soc- 
rates, Jesus, and Schweitzer—to name a 
few men across 25 centuries—glorify the 
utterly human principle that we call the 
Golden Rule. It is not the product of a 
particular theology, nor is it the whole 
of life, but, from this point forward, 
nothing less will suffice. Finally we shall 
approach unity through the all-encom- 
passing power of love in human affairs. 
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This nation 

(Continued from page 13) 
imperfections of their vision. In fact, 
democracy offers us a chance to improve 
on these mistakes without throwing into 
jeopardy a whole set of assumptions un- 
wisely associated with a specific regime 
or group. 


Need of a ‘rich reservoir’ 


Christianity has the obligation, as much 
as any voluntary association, to add its 
ideas and comments to those who wish to 
take advantage of democratic freedom. 
For only if we have a rich reservoir of 
suggestions and criticisms can we deliber- 
ate wisely about possible actions in both 
the present and future. When we trans- 
late any such historically founded re- 
examination into a dogmatic assertion of 
ultimate validity, then we err. This is 
not easy to avoid. The pressures of mod- 
ern life give strong appeal to a dogmatic 
assumption of absolute assurance. It is 
always easier to say I am right for time 
immemorial than to re-evaluate time and 
time again. Such laziness, however, is 
inimical to democracy and deadly to 
Christianity. The history of civilizations 
is not charitable on this score either. And 
Christianity, with its emphasis on ulti- 
mate values, is the first to point out the 
pettiness of man’s short-term absolutes. 

Now none of this argument precludes 
the possibility that God as a transcendent 
judge of this entire process may or may 
not act in a way which confirms the wis- 
dom. of our choices. If God does so pass 
upon human affairs, then we are not in 
a position to make asides on that opera- 
tion. We as individuals may influence the 
reception of grace, but the agencies of 
society we use here and now have no 
power over God and cannot claim a fa- 
vorable dispensation. We have no control 
over that decision, and to presume that 
we have represented that decision at spe- 
cific moments in history is to usurp, 
most injudiciously, a prerogative which 
is surely not ours. We have not put our- 
selves under God—nor can we excuse 
ourselves from His surveillance, if that 
surveillance is to make any sense what- 
soever. 

Thus within the human dimension de- 
mocracy helps us to avoid the extremes 
of presumptiveness and withdrawal, both 
of which are not Christian. Conscious of 
our limitations and imperfections, of 
which Christianity properly reminds us, 
we as democrats can still approach our 
problems with liberty and justice. We 
can have faith in human dignity; we can 
hope for the future; we can exercise 
charity in the present. Democracy and 
Christianity are not competitors. But they 
are not irrevocably yoked to one another 
either. Each makes its contribution to the 
way of life we follow. Each offers us the 
freedom to look into the uncertain ground 
of our being. 


THE RELIGIOUS ARTS GUILD 


The Guild is an organization which 
aims to create interest in the religious 
application of the fine arts, and to act as 
an agency for furnishing information con- 
cerning architecture, symbols, music, 
chancel furnishings and drama to our 
churches. 


The Guild is associated with the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Churches and was 
founded especially to help churches of 
the liberal faith and tradition. 


Several people have shared in the 
formation of the Guild. Dr. Von Ogden 
Vogt, author of Religion and Art, has 
given to Unitarians as well as to a larger 
public a stirring account of the weakness 
of trying to understand religion that is 
barren of art expression. Rev. Eugene B. 
Shippen, organizer and first president of 
the Guild, also received the Guild’s first 
citation. His wife, a pioneer in the field 
of pageantry, has been a longtime friend 
of the organization. Dr. Henry Wilder 
Foote, Rev. Vincent Silliman, Rev. Ed- 
ward Perry Daniels, all recognized 
authorities in the field of hymnody, have 
been devoted workers. 


Through the years practical advice has 
been given to many churches and fellow- 
ships by members of the board of direc- 
tors, chosen for their interest and experi- 
ence in specialized areas of the arts. 
Many experts have served. The Guild has 
arranged demonstrations of church music, 
pageantry, liturgical dance, and_con- 
ducted panels during Anniversary Week. 
Exhibits of printing, symbols, church de- 
signs, and flower arrangements have been 
given. During the Christmas season the 
Guild arranges for a creative altar setting 
at 25 Beacon Street. 


From time to time, pamphlets have 
been provided for free distribution to our 
churches. John B. Woodworth, organist 
and choir director at the Arlington Street 
Church in Boston, is now working on a 
list of solos suitable for the liberal church. 


At the present time the Guild is con- 
cerned about seasonal folders for use in 
our churches. The Guild is not happy 
with the commercial type folders that are 
available at church supply houses. Mrs. 
Frank Seaman of the First Unitarian 
Church of Orlando, Florida, is this year’s 
winner for the Easter folder. The Guild 
has been delighted with the nation-wide 
response to this project. 


Present members of the board of direc- 
tors are: President, Rev. Robert A. 
Storer; Secretary, Mrs. Howard Carlson; 
Treasurer, Mr. Jerome I. H. Downes; 
Miss Elizabeth Wadsworth; Miss Sara 
Comins; Miss Morna Crawford; Mrs. 
Richard Lawrance; Rev. John Wallace 
Laws; Rev. Andrew Rosenberger; Rev. 
Clayton Brooks Hale; Rev. Edward Perry 
Daniels; Mr. John B. Woodworth; Mr. 
Arthur Brooks, Jr.; and Rev. Richard 
Gibbs representing the denomination. 
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Rebels 


(Continued from page 14) 

The close parallel of rebellion and 
romanticism is suggested beautifully in 
these lines from an ode by Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy: 


We are the music makers, and we are 
the dreamers of dreams. 

Wandering by lone sea breakers and 
sitting by desolate streams. 

World-losers and world-forsakers, on 
whom the pale moon gleams .. . 

One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
shall go forth and conquer a crown. 

And there with a new song’s measure 
can trample an empire down. 


It is the rebel with a dream, the rebel- 
romantic who through faith “conquers 
kingdoms, enforces justice, and receives 
promises.” (They have tried to fashion 
him into a weapon with which to enforce 
conformity, they have dragged him into 
an unholy alliance with Caesar, thinking 
to buttress the status quo; neverthless, 
the free church points to and seeks to 
follow Jesus of Nazareth as a superlative 
incarnation of Man, the Rebel-Roman- 
tic.) 


Romanticism in liberals 


Perhaps you have not thought of ro- 
manticism as part of the reason why you 
were drawn to liberal religion, but I have 
a suspicion that this ingredient is in each 
of us. How else could we imagine that 
vital religion can change both man and 
history? How else could we ever have 
talked about “upward and onward for- 
ever” (one of the most romantic ideas in 
the world) if we are not dreamers who 
somehow think that wishing and acting 
will make it so? 

We have not been willing to leave the 
world to the flesh and the devil. We have 
not run after nor capitulated to the cults 
that would have us forsake this life or 
despise it. Liberalism has always been 
filled with the hope that this world can 
be redeemed, transformed, and ennobled, 
or at any rate that persons can partici- 
pate in a process of perfectibility. There- 
fore, romantics that we are, we affirm 
the goodness of man, salvation by char- 
acter, and express belief in the “power 
of men of good will and sacrificial spirit 
to overcome all evil and progressively 
establish the kingdom of God.” 

It is at this point, particularly in these 
latter days, that liberalism has been under 
heavy attack. The last decade has re- 
vealed perversities in human nature which 
many thought to be the outgrown char- 
acteristics of savages, not of civilized 
men. The new sciences of psychology and 
psychiatry complemented the Darwinian 
evolutionary insight by revealing the ani- 
mal past as a living part of the psyche as 
well as the biological inheritance of all 
persons—out of a seething morass of 
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instinctual energies can come surprising 
explosions and debasing deliberances. 


The answer of ‘realism’ 

And so some so-called “realists” are 
now telling us that the rebel-romantics 
were wrong all along, that man is what 
the church always said he was, inherently 
depraved, originally sinful, certainly im- 
potent to effect his own salvation, let 
alone the salvation of the world. This 
critique is at least one face of the “real- 
ism” of neo-traditional religion loudly 
touted today. 

Of course there are other just plain 
“realists,” distributors of doom, who 
laugh about the futility of rebellion and 
smile at the audacity of dreams. These 
are the disenchanted and disillusioned 
men who lift pessimism to the level of a 
profession. 

But there is another realism: the im- 
pulse to drive through all sham, all out- 
ward appearance, all heretofore certainties 
in a serious and strenuous grasp for 
truth. This realism applies to all the areas 
of life and the truth apprehended in one 
of them is applicable to all of them, so 
that if science says evolution, religion 
must acknowledge that fact; so that if 
religion says integrity, one’s business must 
reflect that fact—and so on all around 
this unified life of ours, judging each 
facet by every other as we strive for a 
unity of selfhood out of the vast buzzing 
diversity of ourselves. Such a realism, 
such an overriding intensity of purpose, 
honesty of spirit and openness of mind 
seems to me an integral part of mature 
liberalism. With this instrument we are 
able to evaluate our romantic and our 
rebellious impulses, confronting them 
with the facts of reality and practicality. 
As we dream dreams of high and ideal 
possibilities for our own lives and the 
life of mankind, we can lift ourselves to 
levels heretofore precluded by the pes- 
simism and inertia which masqueraded 
behind a mask that only looked like 
realism. : ; 


Search out the ‘best way’ of rebellion 

When genuine realism and romanticism 
play legitimate roles in directing the na- 
ture and use of our rebelliousness, we will 
not then be liberals because we never got 
over hating our father and kicking at 
authority, or the impulse to stick our 
tongue out at the boss, the teacher, or 
culture in general. Our rebellion will be 
in behalf of something better after a 
serious search to discern it and then a 
careful appraisal of the best way to 
achieve it. 

I once heard Julian Huxley say that 
in answer to the question “Are you an 
optimist or a pessimist?” he would reply, 
“Neither, I am a possibilist.” Is that not 
what liberalism is, namely, a striving to- 
ward the ideal possibilities of life? By 
our dreams as romantics these ideal pos- 
sibilities are not impossible. By our in- 


sights as realists these ideal possibilities 
are not necessary or even partially guar- 
anteed. But by our actions as rebels with 
this faith we can participate in the reality 
of the possible, “having seen it and 
greeted it from afar . . . and what more 
shall I say, for time would fail me to tell 


_ of Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah, of 


David and Samuel and the prophets— 
who through faith conquered kingdoms, 
enforced justice, received promises . . .” 
(Epistle to the Hebrews, Chap. 11). 

We are rebels, realists and romantics, 
each of us in varying combination at one 
time or another—hence our diversity as 
persons. But together we are persons in 
whom these three impulses run strong— 
hence a unity which may not always 
show, but which to feel is fellowship at 
its best. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Announces Centennial Year 
Scholarship Provisions 


1. The Thomas F. Peterson Foun- 
dation Scholarships. six $500.00 
cash awards. 

The Trustees Scholarships. two 
free tuition scholarships for students of ex- 
ceptional promise in their first year. 
Tuition Allowance Scholar- 
ships. $250.00 annually to all worthy 
and needy students reducing tuition charges 
to $75.00 per semester. 

The Michigan Convention 
Scholarship. An annval $300.00 award 
in cash, preferably to a Michigan student. 
The New York A.U.W. Schol- 
arship. $125.00 awarded annually to o 
woman student in religious education, pref- 
erably from New York State. 

The McClevey Prizes. six $100.00 
prizes awarded annually. Available to un- 
dergraduate pre-enrollees at St. Lawrence. 
The St. Lawrence University 
Scholarships. Up to $400.00 annually 


for worthy undergraduate pre-enrollees os 
tuition allowance. 


Certain other denominational 
scholarship funds are avail- 
able to candidates for the 
Universalist ministry studying 
at St. Lawrence or Crane 
Theological School. 


Direct inquiries to Dean Angus H. Mac- 
Lean or to Dr. Max A. Kapp, Registrar, 
Canton, New York. 
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Beacon Press 


(Continued from page 15) 


leaders hesitated to touch. In the book 
world this was Beacon’s fight, and it is 
to be remembered that almost all of the 
books of the opposition were supplied 
by the Press. Beginning with McCarthy, 
the Man, the Senator, and the Ism, 
through McCarthy and the Communists 
(which enjoyed a brief stay on the best 
seller lists until the Senate censure mo- 
tion), Trial by Television, and American 
Demogogues, Beacon helped to alert 
America to the implications of “Mc- 
Carthyism.” 

It is impossible to assess the im- 
portance of these books in this struggle 
for freedom in America (although the 
Press has heard from government officials 
that its books have upon occasion in- 
fluenced legislative action), but it is ob- 
vious to all that they have played an im- 
portant part. 

In strong contrast to what has become 
the publishing situation on Madison 
Avenue in New York, where the sales 
department wields an increasing authority 
over editorial decisions, the Beacon Press 
has always felt that what is printed is of 
far more importance than whether the 
balance sheet is in the red or the black. 
Today the Beacon Press is known by 
many as one of the most courageous 
presses in America, often printing books 
that no regular book publisher would 
dare touch because of economic and re- 
ligious pressure. But it has also become 
known as one of the quality presses of 
America, rating with those of universities 
in size and standards. 

In the issuing of the new Beacon “qual- 
ity paperback” series the Press has gained 
additional stature. Beacon was the third 
house to enter this field, and the first to 
introduce the “library-sized” paperback. 
Thus far Beacon Press has published 26 
paperback titles, many of them already 
part of college supplementary reading 


lists. 


When Mr. Arnold became director of 
a Division of Publications, the publishing 
operation was small. Today it is a well- 
established institution with a philosophy 
of publishing thoroughly in keeping with 
the liberal faith in which we stand. It has 
been an accomplishment to which many 
men might well have been proud to give 
a whole lifetime. 
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have to create new ones or go without any. 
The old no longer work for us. 

I had hoped that some of the Humanistic 
liberalism that prevailed at Chicago when 
Mead and I were students there would come 
to life again, but this seems a sentimental 
delusion. With Harvard being given to the 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians, and 
even the Unitarians at Chicago preaching a 
retreat back to the bosom of Christianity, 
what hope is there that our ministerial stu- 
dents will ever catch fire with a truly lib- 
erated viewpoint, without which we can 
never develop the religious vision that is 
demanded by the cultural and human ne- 
cessities of “one world”?—REV. KENNETH L. 
PATTON, Minister, Charles Street Universal- 
ist Meeting House, Boston, Mass. 


Greetings 
(Continued from page 4) 


our fraternal greetings and good wishes for 
1956. 

Early reservations are vital, especially for 
Norway. For further information please write 
to me immediately.—REV. GEORGE W. PARK- 
INSON, 32, Windsor Rd., Doncaster, England. 


The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
of WESTON 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learming a 
creative process. Inter-racial. Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual sports 
including skiing. Sixty-acre country campus. 10 
miles west of Boston. Grades: Boarding 9-12; 
Day 7-12. For catalog address: 


Elizabeth C. Belcher, Registrar, Weston 93, Mass. 
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tion, the Moderator rules other- 
wise on the ground that the reso- 
lution offered is germane to a 
subject matter then being dis- 
cussed. No _ resolution coming 
within the provisions of this sub- 
section g shall be offered for ad- 
mission to the floor unless there 
has first been filed with the Busi- 
ness Committee a petition in writ- 
ing for such admission signed by 
not less than twenty-five (25) ac- 
credited delegates and the petition 
is accompanied by a statement in 
not more than two hundred (200) 
words setting forth the subject 
matter of the resolution and the 
arguments in favor of considering 
the same. Such a petition shall be 
submitted to the Business Com- 
mittee, in such time, to be deter- 
mined by the Committee that the 
Business Committee shall have 
opportunity to consider the same 
and to prepare and attach to the 
petition its appropriate written 
comment which shall not exceed 
two hundred (200) words. 


“(h) Special resolutions. In order 
that the Association may act in 
matters of importance which arise 
during a meeting of the Associa- 
tion or under circumstances which 
make it impractical to fulfill the 
requirements of subsection g, any 
resolution offered out of course by 
the President of the Association 
or by any member of the Exec- 
utive Committee acting in his 
stead shall be admitted to the floor 
of the meeting if the Moderator 
rules that it has been impractical 
to present a petition to the Busi- 
ness Committee as required by 
the provisions of subsection g and 
that the best interests of the Asso- 
ciation require consideration of 
the resolution without a three- 
fourths vote to admit it to the 
floor. 


“(i) Business Committee rules. 
The Business Committee from 
time to time may adopt rules of 
procedure to carry out the intent 
of this Section.” 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


The Lend a Hand Society is a pri- 
vate social service agency, founded 
by Dr. Edward Everett Hale in 1870 
and endowed by friends who wished 
to carry on his work. 

The Society endeavors to lend a 
hand where needed in answering 
emergency appeals which come to its 
attention through qualified social 
workers. 


Harold G. Arnold, President 
Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 
Miss Dorothy Greene, Clerk 
Helen M. Merritt, Executive Sec’y. 
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May Meetings business 


PENSION SOCIETY: The Annual Meet- 
ing of The Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety will be held in Eliot Hall at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., at 4:15 P.M. on May 
17, 1956, for the transaction of the follow- 
ing business: (1) to hear reports of the of- 
ficers and board of directors; (2) to elect 
officers and directors for the ensuing year; 


(3) to consider such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. 
ELBRIDGE F. STONHAM, Secretary 


Sunday School Society slate 


The nominating committee of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society has presented 


its 1956-57 slate of officers. These are: for 


president, Mrs. Russell F. Baker of Cam- 


bridge, Mass.; for clerk-treasurer, Mrs. 
Ralph Lasselle, Winchester, Mass.; for di- 
rectors, Rev. Russell R. Bletzer, Needham, 
Mass.; Mrs. Lawrence P. Gould, Syracuse, 
New York; Miss Jean Humphreys, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass. 

The members of the nominating commit- 
tee are: Rev. J. Harold Hadley, chairman; 
Mrs. James C. Brewer, and Rev. Charles A. 
Engvall. 


_— 


Editorials 
(Continued from page 6) 


professionally involved in influencing legislation, and sec- 
ond, an accounting of the money spent. It was a good law 
in so far as it brought dark and devious dealings into the 
open, but its faults included the important fact that no one 
was responsible for its enforcement. Senator Kennedy, 
chairman of a committee which has been studying the act, 
proposes several amendments which would put teeth into 
the now easily evaded law. 

Senator Hennings has long had plans for a similar over- 
hauling of the federal Corrupt Practice Act. This act aims 
to put a ceiling over campaign expenditures, but its lack 
of realism has nullified its purposes. First, it does not apply 
to primaries, and in many states these are conclusive. 
Second, the ceilings of $25,000 for a senatorial race and 
$5,000 for a congressional race are wholly inadequate for 
a large state or populous district. So the law is generally 
evaded by the creation of special citizen committees whose 
funds are not reported. Senator Hennings’ bill would lift 
the ceilings, making them expandable for the larger states 
and districts in proportion to the population. The bill would 
apply to total spendings for a candidate, it would apply 
separately for both primary and general elections, and, 


25 Beacon Street 
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Your Church Can Raise Money 
“the Unitarian Way” 


Your church can take a major step toward solving its financial problems 
by retaining the professional fund raising services of the American 
Unitarian Association’s Department of Capital Fund Raising. 


These specialized services are supervised by TAMBLYN AND BROWN, 
INC., a charter member of the American Association of Fund Raising 
Counsel with 36 years of successful experience. 
Before planning your church campaign, 


write for a free pamphlet describing how 
our services may help you. 


Department of Capital Pund Raising 


American Unitarian Association 


very important, it would offer tax exemptions to contribu- 
tions up to $100. At the close of February the leadership 
itself presented a bipartisan bill, retaining many of the 
Hennings proposals, such as the higher and expandable 
ceilings, and coverage of all expenditures for a candidate. 
However, primary campaigns would still be exempted. 

Another approach to the problem is embodied in Senator 
Neuberger’s bill, which was first proposed by Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1907. This plan would have the government 
itself finance the party campaigns. Answering the protest 
against this added tax burden, the proponents argue that it 
would be cheaper in the end for the taxpayer because by 
this method their elected officials would not be under obli- 
gations to the big contributors. After an election the people 
often pay many times over the cost of a campaign in the 
contracts, privileges, and subsidies by which the legislators 
repay their campaign angels. 

Midway between these approaches is that of the Adver- 
tising Council of America. The Council would make avail- 
able about 10,000,000 dollars worth of advertising media 
in time and space, urging citizens to contribute to the party 
of their choice. For 1956 the plan has failed, but it has 
focused attention on the need to broaden the base of con- 
tributors. This, at the present time, is the only alternative 
to the “large” individual or corporate contributions. £.T.D. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Ecumenical spirit 
(Continued from page 10) 


made, the work which I have tried to do, 
all are too much a part of my life for me 
to ever break my ties. 

I have always revered every man’s altar 
and respected every person’s race. Some 
of my best friends in this city are Roman 
Catholic priests. Bishop Fulton Sheen is 
my friend, as is one of Chicago’s most 
valuable citizens, Bishop Bernard Sheil. 
Some of my deepest friendships are 
among the great rabbis of our city— 
Mann, Berman, Weinstein, Binstock, 
Gutstein, and others. I have preached in 
their temples and I hope to do so again. 

Among our Negro churchmen the ties 
have been close. I preach annually in 
Bethesda Church, St. Andrews Church in 
Gary and in the great Metropolitan Com- 
munity Church of which the venerable 
and beloved Dr. Joseph M. Evans is the 
minister. 


Unity—not uniformity 


I have taken the position I have be- 
cause I believe in unity and not uniform- 
ity in religion. I am becoming increas- 
ingly convinced that the message of 
Christ in its simplicity and beauty is 
this world’s greatest need. I have no in- 
terest in theological arguments or re- 
ligious controversies. There is a work to 
be done and the things which unite peo- 
ple are vastly more important than the 
things which divide them. I wish more 
ministers would take dual fellowships in 
other denominations. All of the denom- 
inations are now reflecting the ecumenical 
spirit. The Methodists, the Presbyterians, 
the Congregationalists, the Baptists, and 
others are all indicating the trend is 
toward church union. I want to be a part 
of this effort. I believe in it. 

Not a single Catholic priest or a Jewish 
rabbi or Protestant minister will go into 
their pulpit on Sunday morning and tell 
their congregations to go out and lie and 
steal or be dishonest. They will all sound 
the message of goodness and righteous- 
ness. There is good in every religion and 
in every church. With the theories of 
atheistic communism which is capturing 
the world, it is high time that those in 
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“EYES OF SERVICE” 
A FREE PROGRAM — (small 
transportation charge) pr 
_Girl’s Escape From Darkness,” 
showing the Boston Eye Bank 
in Action. Projector, screen and 
speaker provided. Sound color 
film. 
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BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, opposite 
the Public Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greely, D.D., Min- 
onl r biretor”of Rel Associate Minister; Mrs.’ Talbot 
earson. Director Sunday Morning 
Service, 11 a.m.; and it Group, 9:45 
a.m.; High School ied 3:30 pm.; College Age and Young 
Adults, 6:00 p.m. ree Service, 
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the Christian traditions unite their efforts 
and work together rather than dissipate 
their energy and money in controversy 
and conflict. 


Stand is unchanged 

I stand where | have always stood. I 
shall continue to do so until the last 
sermon is preached. I would accept an 
invitation to preach in any pulpit I know 
and the clergyman of any denomination I 
know is welcome to preach in mine, not 
on the things which divide us, but on the 
things which unite us. 

I am looking forward with a great deal 
of pleasant anticipation to my fellowship 
with the Congregational clergy of this 
city and of this country. I am honored 
that I was admitted to their fellowship. 
I give up nothing which is precious to me 
in Unitarianism. I only think of my dual 
fellowship as an example of the ecumeni- 
cal spirit which is found in the teaching 
of Christ. I am convinced that there will 
be a growing tendency among the Uni- 
versalists, Unitarians, Quakers, Congre- 
gationalists and other segments of our 
religious community to work more closely 
together in the bond of peace, in the spirit 
of truth and the worship of God. 


Worldwide revival 

There is a worldwide revival of re- 
ligion and those of us in the Christian 
tradition forget that it is a revival of all 
religions as well as Christianity. Shintoism 
in Japan is having the greatest revival in 
a thousand years; Hinduism in India is 
alert as a religion as it has not been for 
500 years. Mohammedanism, as we see 
in every newspaper, is experiencing the 
same reawakening, while there is a Bud- 
dhist Church already organized in Chi- 
cago and another one soon to be started 
on the North Side, all of which indicates 
a deep yearning in the soul of man. I 
believe that God is the answer to that 
yearning and that Christ is the solution 
and the medium through which we can 
discover the purposes of God. 


Tribute to pastor 

I close this article with a tribute to one 
of the greatest men I have ever known, 
Dr. J. Morriston Thomas, for 43 years 
minister of the Ravenswood Congrega- 
tional Church. Our friendship has ex- 
tended nearly that long. He is my pastor 
in the deepest sense of that relationship. 
Every minister ought to have a pastor. 
In my grief he was at my right hand 
with words of inspiration and he shares 
with me the joys and the heartaches of 
the greatest profession in the world, 
“Breaking the bread of life.” 

Edwin Markham has written one of 
the greatest quatrains in our poetic litera- 
ture: 

They drew a circle and shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But love and I had the wit to win. 

We drew a circle and took them in. 


Pottage 
(Continued from page 11) 


Church and a left-wing Humanist Uni- 
tarian Church are so great that one would 
find it difficult to belong to both at the 
same time without the constant use of a 
psychiatrist to save him from becoming 
a split personality. 


Not inconsistent 


I hope I have made it plain in the 
foregoing statement that there is nothing 
inconsistent, dishonorable, or especially 
unusual for either a Unitarian layman or 
a Unitarian minister to hold membership 
in any other church that is willing to ac- 
cept him with the full knowledge of his 
Unitarian commitment and connection. 

The wisdom of dual fellowship with 
evangelical Christian churches is, how- 
ever, quite another matter. Both the 
Presbyterian and the Congregational 
churches belong to the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
which officially excludes both Unitarians 
and Universalists. When a Unitarian joins 
an evangelical Christian church he is not 
broadening his base of operation, but is 
in fact narrowing it. Unitarians have al- 
ways maintained the most fraternal re- 
lationship to liberal Jews, liberal Hindus, 
and Secularists. Humanists are as much 
at home in Unitarianism today as are 
theists. Unitarians have always made use 
of the Scriptures of all the great ethnic 
religions, and have honored the prophets 
of all the great faiths. The Unitarian 
Church may rightly be called the roomiest 
church in the field of religion. 


Liberal trends 


The liberal trends in all the great 
world religions are in accord with the 
Unitarian principles of freedom, reason, 
and tolerance. 

These trends represent the waves of the 
future in religion. And it is unwise for 
any Unitarian to maintain membership in 
any other church or religious movement 
that is restrictive by nature or by implica- 
tion. The movements of thought today 
throughout the world in the fields of 
philosophy and the sciences give support 
to the Unitarian heritage. And in my 
judgment it is unwise to jeopardize this 
heritage for a mess of ecumenical pot- 
tage. 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Hill, Boston 
Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $6.00 up 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER-COMPOSER, still young, married 
seeks expansive, creative environment. This probably means 
position with Unitarian Church. Presently heading organ and 
choral departments of college, leaving in May, come what 
may. Excellent background, much experience. Needs new 
growth, seeking svi seeking him. No limitations concerning 
place. Write Box H, The Christian Register, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Wholeness 


(Continued from page 11) 
Christ.” In contrast with this, Dr. Reese 
has for thirty years consistently advocated 
a type of religious humanism which dis- 
penses with the God-concept. 

We wonder whether Dr. Bradley really 
means what he says. For making the 
exclusive claim that Christ is the “only 
norm we have for the God-concept,” 
whether he intends it or not, he is cut- 
ting himself off from the genuine reci- 
procities of religious fellowship with 
the other great religions of the world, 
from the majority of Unitarians, and 
from many liberals in other Protestant 
denominations, including the Congrega- 
tional with which he has just affiliated. 

On the other hand, most Unitarians 
are likely to agree with Dr. Bradley that 
“it is beyond the human intellect to 
evaluate the capacity of God.” Unitari- 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 
A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 
Based upon a recent survey of the work and 


needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 


counselling, educational and community 
leadership. 
For information and_ catalogue 


write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago | 
Announcements of the seven-field 
curriculum are now available. 
Scholarships granted 
to qualified students. 
PRESIDENT 


LLACE W. ROBBINS 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


THE UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
A national magazine 
published quarterly by 
Unitarian Christian Fellowship 
PURPOSE: To strengthen the common 
bond of fellowship and good-will between 
our churches with special emphasis upon 
the liberal Unitarian convenant—“I/n the 
love of truth and the spirit of Jesus Christ 
we unite in the worship of God and service 

to man.” 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription 


The Unitarian Christian 
102 Mt. Vernon St. 


Boston 8, Mass. 


anism stands for the unrestricted use of 
reason in religion, and Unitarians are 
likely to interpret God in terms of natu- 
ralism rather than supernaturalism. But 
the order of nature, so conceived, in- 
cludes and extends far beyond the highest 
powers of the human mind and spirit. 
In the prophetic dimension of faith it 
includes and yet far out-reaches the his- 
tory of peoples and of civilizations. It is 
the mysterious structure of the ultimate 
encompassing wholeness of existence 
which includes the wholeness of person- 
ality, humanity and history; yet which 
stands within, above and beyond them 
all, as their ultimate source, judge, crea- 
tive, healing, and re-creative power. This 
structure and its resources are never com- 
pletely fathomed by the human mind and 
spirit, and never completely expressed 
even in the familiar language of religion. 
God often breaks into life and history 
through channels other than the church 
or the familiar language of religion. 
Rufus Jones, the Quaker, has reminded 
us of the church’s perennial debt to 
heretics. 

But we believe that the understanding 
and fulfilment of humanity at its best 
comes through the felt sense, on the 
boundaries of our human limitations, of 
the unfathomed resources and judgments 
of this encompassing order of the ulti- 
mate wholeness of existence. To many 
Unitarians the word “God” seems our 
best available open symbol to express 
this, but the reality and utter commitment 
to engagement in the reality is much more 
important than any symbol used to ex- 
press it. 

Many Unitarians believe that the 
teachings and example of Jesus constitute 
one of the finest norms to the conception 
of God which we possess. We accept the 
witness of Jesus to its full depth and 
majesty. But many of us do not believe 
that the full depth and majesty of God 
is exhausted by the teachings and example 
of Jesus or of any other man, or by any 
one of the world’s great living religions. 
“God hath more light and truth yet to 
break forth from his holy Word.” Many 
of us believe that the Christian Ecumeni- 
cal Movement is too limited, particularly 
in its base of membership—belief in 
“Jesus Christ as God and Saviour”’—a 
formula questioned even among orthodox 
Christians. We want a wider, deeper, 
ecumenicity which can include such men 
of our own time as Albert Schweitzer, the 
Christian, Martin Buber, the Jew, and 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Hindu. We be- 
lieve that our deepest fellowship with 
our Congregational brethren, as with 
members of other denominations and re- 
ligious faiths, and with many deeply re- 
ligious persons who cannot accept the 
conventional definitions of religion, can 
best be promoted by our unceasing. wit- 
ness to this larger conception of ecumeni- 


city. 


AN OPEN MIND 


One can never learn enough in this life; 
indeed, with regard to the overwhelming 
totality of human knowledge, no one of us 
can ever learn very much. Those who pro- 
fess to have readily at hand glib and dog- 
matic answers for the complex issues of 
human life are certain to be false prophets. 
Beware of them. It is never possible or nec- 
essary to know all of the answers—New 
York cab drivers, all of whom seem to be 
curbstone philosophers and shirt-sleeve sav- 
ants, excepted, of course. Humility toward 
knowledge, in truth, humility in general, is a 
noble trait. What is more desirable and nec- 
essary, in my view, is that one’s knowledge 
be firmly anchored to principle and convic- 
tion. In an age in which skepticism, cynicism 
and defeatism tend to run rampant, and in 
which expediency is disturbingly often the 
dynamic of conduct of individuals and na- 
tions. alike, there is not only great need for, 
but great strength to be derived from, prin- 
ciple, conviction, and belief. Be certain 
always in your own minds that you are as 
right as knowledge and reason can dictate, 
and then stand by your conclusions and con- 
victions. But keep the door of your minds 
ever open; avoid the blindness and distortion 
of unreason, of dogmatism, of prejudice, and 
of demagoguery. 

RALPH J. BUNCHE 


RUDOLPH F. KING 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
for the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts 
will speak on 
‘Alcohol and Highway Safety” 
at the annual supper meeting of the 
UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


Friday, May 18, 6 P.M. 
at the Women's City Club, 
40 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Supper tickets $1. Make reservations 


with the Secretary, Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Mass., before May 10. Open to the 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY ° 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Please reserve tickets for the 


supper on May 18. 


Please send me your free literature .... 
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